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A MODERN DANISH EPIC.® 


Srupents of Scandinavian literature, until of late an unknown world 
to the overwhelming majority of Englishmen, but now, we are happy to 
think, numbering many able and enthusiastic explorers, have long been 
aware that Denmark within the two last decades has produced one of the 
most remarkable poems of modern times. We refer to the book which 

ives its title to the present paper—the “ Adam Homo” of Frederik 
Paludan-Miiller. With little in it of the sublime lyric sweep of Ewald, 
or the romantic fulness and opulence distinguishing the works of Oehlen- 
i haracteristics that give the first an imperishable name in the 
annals of Danish, and the second the same renown in those of European 
—this ripened fruit of Paludan-Miiller’s creative genius has, on 
account of other qualities which are equally important in the sphere of 
all genuine and noble song, won for itself a very high place in the recent 
literature of the Scandinavian nations. By many of the writer’s own 
countrymen, of course, its merits are befittingly appreciated, and the 
Danes point to it with pardonable pride as presenting, when viewed both 
in the light of its poetical universality and its artistic excellence, a pic- 
ture unsurpassed even in the noble gallery of contemporaneous European 
literature. But, in England, the poem A been hitherto unknown—or 
known only to the comparatively small though ever-increasing number to 
whom things and persons oes. arses have become matters of interest 
within the Tast ten or fifteen years.¢ A brief description, therefore, of its 
character, and analysis of its contents, accompanied by a few translated 
extracts, may not prove unacceptable to the general reader, 

“Adam Homo” is pre-eminently a poem of the present time; and 
such a fact just constitutes, in our opinion, one of its peculiar charms, 
To make the fair flower of peetry shoot up from the arid soil of every- 
day life as it stretches waste and weary before us, in an age when man’s 
triumphs won over physical nature, while realising so many of the dreams 
of old romance, yet rather seem to absorb his intellectual energies to the 
exclusion of the diviner and more spiritual element which is the vital 
breath of the genuine muse—to accomplish this task was Paludan- 


a 


* Adam Homo. Et Digt. Af Frederik Paludan-Miiller. Tredie Udgave. 
nhavn: 1857. (Adam Homo, A Poem. By Frederik Paludan-Miiller. 
Edition. Copenhagen: 1857.) 

t Itis only right to say that a recent article in the National Review drew atten- 

to Paludan-Miiller’s great poem. But, although an able and genial paper, it, 
in various respects, dealt rather indirectly than directly with the work, and by 
nO Means rendered justice to many of its surpassing merits. 
Aug.—vou. CXXXIV. NO. DXXXVI. 20 
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Miiller’s distinctive aim, and the effort has been crowned with the success 
it merited. He rightly saw that whatever poetic virtue lay in the ages 
of the Past had largely evaporated, and that a new source of inspiration 
must be sought for in our own era, where the heart of humanity still 
throbs with the old fervid passion, although overlapped by much that 
artificially controls its beatings and conceals its movements from the un- 
reflective eye. Ochlenschlager, for example, had exhausted the creat 
hero-world of the early North; breathing life into the dead gods of the 
Odinic mythology once more, he had crowded his stage with the colossal 
shapes of the Scandinavian Valhalla; but the resuscitated Aser and 
Asynier, however stately their tread and grand their utterance, palled 
upon men’s minds at last, and Thor hurled his thunderbolts and Freya 
waved her sunny locks in vain. The Middle Ages, too, were gone for 
ever. With the gorgeous magnificence of their crusader-chivalry, their 
tournays, and their Parliaments of Love, they had all been conquered, 
again and again, for poetry. There was nothing new or wonderful in 
splintering a worn-out spear on that Field of the Cloth of Gold. Andso, 
wisely turning from the broken cisterns of the Past, Paludan-Miiller 
struck out in the ordinary existence of the Present a fountain of perennial 
song. If “Adam Homo” be the most profound and far-searching of all 
its author’s productions, it is especially so by reason of the skilful touch 
with which, throughout its pages, he lays open the mysteries of our 
modern social life. The nineteenth century lies there in brief compass, 
anatomised by a dexterous poetic hand. ‘That this is no empty or ex- 
aggerated praise, will be freely corroborated by the majority of those 
acquainted with the work. 

But not only is “ Adam Homo” emphatically a poem of the present 
time—it is also a wonderfully rich and varied portraiture of life. Some 
of the earlier writings of the author evinced more of the purely lyrical 
element. Withdrawn from the modern world, and wooing the ideal 
forms of antique beauty, he produced compositions conspicuous for their 
classic grace and loveliness, such as“ Amor and Psyche,” and others of a 
similar kind. The objective element, however, seems ultimately to have 
asserted its right as the predominating influence in his works, and cul- 
minated in the very production we are now considering. Not that we by 
any means intend to convey the idea that “ Adam Homo” is exclusively 
of an objective character; on the other hand, the subjective tone that 
prevails in many passages is thoroughly apparent, and too frequently, as 
we think, injures the pictorial vigour of the poem, and distorts its sym- 
metry as a work of art. Yet the presiding spirit is, beyond all doubt, 
that of the objective muse ; the individuality of the author is, except m 
his oceasional bursts of lyric emotion, merged in that of each personage 
he portrays aud lost sight of in each incident he describes ; and the result 
is an epic fulness of narration, a dramatic embodiment of character, and 
a far-extending panorama of existence—features which form the chief 
glory of objective poetry from the days of old Homer downwards. Life 
in the simple rural parsonage, life in the streets and saloons of the crowded 
capital. life in the tair garden and the solitary forest, life in the halls of 
the Danish aristocracy, life on the steps of the throne itself—it is still the 
opulent, many-hued, many-sounding life of the world, in its multitudinous 
gradations, with its multitudinous joys and sorrows, that makes the 
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burden of his song—and to which he has given new weight and signifi- 
cance in its connexion with his hero’s destiny.* 

As in the case of most objective poems, there is a pervading realism in 
“ Adam Homo,” which not seldom is so true to nature as to grate some- 
what disagreeably on the reader’s mind; but this very loyalty to nature 
is, in a work thus planned and executed, rather a virtue than a blemish, 
and, besides, if it be a defect, it is amply atoned for by the imaginative 
beauty that inspires so many other portions of the work. It is a proof of 
the remarkable versatility of the author’s genius that he can pass with the 
greatest ease from descriptions, almost distressingly pre-Raphaelite in 
their minuteness, of ordinary and trivial objects, to the lofty sphere of the 
Ideal, and the contemplation of the profoundest spiritual truths. He has 
struck with the hand of a master all the chords of the poetic lyre. It is 
just this marvellous many-sidedness that has especially led the admirers 
of * Adam Homo” to compare it to the two great achievements of Byron 
and Goethe—the ‘“ Don Juan” and the “ Faust.” Certainly the epithet 
which Goethe himself bestowed on the former of these two poems—“a 
work of boundless geniality’’*t—may with perfect fitness be applied to 
Paludan-Miiller’s latest creation ; and, as has been with truth remarked, 
while the Dane is manifestly inferior to the Englishman in the photo- 
graphy of wild and fiery passion, he far transcends him in the artistic 
clearness and harmonious repose that Byron so largely lacked, and that 
ever must be viewed as forming the genuine basis of the highest and 
noblest poetry. But in “ Faust” and “ Don Juan” there is the same 
element of universality, the same empire wielded over the world of song, 
from the rhymed prosaic utterances of every-day life to the sweetest or 
sublimest strains. Now, as regards ‘‘ Adam Homo,” the case is similar. 
We would style it a Danish intermingling of these two celebrated poems 
-—pervaded, of course, by a strongly marked originality of its own, and, 
let us further add, by a distinctly Christian spirit. Overflowing alter- 
nately with humour and pathos, blending in strange but not unnatural 
conjunction deep tragedy with sportive comedy—a profound religious 
reverence, nevertheless, breathes through many of its pages. Would that 
Paludan-Miiller had simply confined himself to religion! He must needs 
intrude, following a singular bent of mind—rarely found coincident with 
his other intellectual characteristics—into the foreign domain of dog- 
matical theology, and thence transplant flowers, as he vainly fancies, 
wherewith still further to adorn the crowded garden of his Muse. To this, 


the crowning defect of the entire poem, we may afterwards have occasion - 


to refer. Meanwhile, let us pass to our promised analysis, merely pre- 
mising that, as regards the mould in which the work is cast, it thoroughly 
harmonises with the subject. ‘The execution is supremely worthy of the 


_ 


* Paradoxical as it may appear, while the poem is a picture of life universal, it 
is also in a peculiar sense a picture of life national. It is supremely, intensely 
Danish. This feature, indeed—its Danskhed, or “ Danishness”—has greatly con- 
tributed to its popularity in Denmark, and renders it valuable everywhere as a 
faithful ‘representation of Danish manners and Danish character. Yet Adam 
Homo is not simply a Dane; he is a type of the entire human family. 

t “Eiri granzenlos-geniales Werk, menschenfeindlich bis zur herbsten Grau- 
samkeit, menschenfreundlich, in die Tiefen siissester Neigung sich versenkend.”— 
Goethe’s Works, vol. xxxiii. p.151. The “hideous misanthropy,” however, admits 
of little application to the pages of “ Adam Homo.” 
2c2 
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theme. The stanza employed is the ottava rima, modified, however, in a 
way which is undoubtedly an improvement on the ordinary form, the 
second and third lines occasionally rhyming together instead of the first 
and third, and the fourth and fifth instead of the fourth and sixth. Greater 
ease and variety are the natural result. As to the versification in general, 
it may be affirmed that the Danish language was never wielded with such 
masterly skill and power. From the breathings of the tenderest love to 
the wildest cry of sorrow, from the broadly comic or the sharply satirical 
to the mysterious abstractions of philosophy, across a range so varied and 
extensive Paludan-Miiller has proved at once the resources of the Danish 
tongue, and the supremacy he exercises over it. We only regret that, 
just from this very cireumstance—the predominant ‘ curiosa felicitas 
verborum”—it is hopeless to attempt an adequate English translation of 
many of the finest portions of the work. 

In the first verses of a brief prologue the author informs us why he has 
chosen his peculiar subject. 

The ancient days have faded long ago, 

When, rolling music through the battle-clang, 
High bards inspired heroes while they sang, 

Or with their strains consoled the captive, foe. 
The spirit of the early world lies low, 

And o’er its grave oblivion’s shadows hang ; 

He who wand sing those days to life again, 

But fills old bottles with new wine—in vain ! 
And faded too, the golden after-ages, 

When, in baronial hall, the poet’s lay 
Resounded, ’mid a crowd of knights and pages, 
With Lancelot and with Roland day by day, 
Sweeping the chords of song through all its stages 
From love’s sweet breath to war’s wild trumpet-bray— 
That knightly era,—ah, it was poetic ; 

Our time is only at the best ssthetic! 

Each one is nearest to himself,—and so 

The watchword for the present time must be, 
“Those tones alone can make us melody 

Which from the well-springs of our nature flow.” 
Therefore far other paths our poets know 

Than to the Muse in earlier days were free,— 
And thus in forms that answer to the age, 

They must imprint the world upon their page. 

Adam Homo (the very name, as the reader will perceive, suggests the 
true nature of the entire work, symbolising the struggle of humanity 
from the cradle to the grave) is the son of a parish priest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Veile, on the Danish mainland; and the poem opens with 
his birth. The character of the father—shrewd, selfish, aiming only at 
worldly advancement, yet all the while attached to his offspring with an 
affection that really redeems him from our otherwise irrepressible dislike— 
is beautifully relieved by that of the mother, whose sweet and gracious 
spirit breathes like some healing and fragrant balm through the earlier 
sew of the hero’s history. In the description of the female character 

aludan-Miiller peculiarly excels ; and among the most successful of his 
feminine portraits may be classed old Pastor Homo’s gentle-hea 
spouse. The christening of the infant is graphically related, with much 
of the quaint and quiet humour that pervades so many portions of the 
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work, while the theological squabbles of the clerical guests, at the sub- 
sequent dinner-party, exhibit another phase of the author’s genius, its 
caustic if somewhat subtle irony. 

Young Adam grows to boyhood under the manifold impressions of 
his fresh rural environment, waxing apace in stature and in mind, and 
apparently blending, intellectually and morally, the paternal and maternal 
characteristics, although the former threaten symptoms of a tendency to 

redominate. There is a unique fascination in the descriptions of his 
childhood’s arcadia, which impresses us all the more forcibly when we 
contrast it with the stormy unrest and the hard worldliness of his after 
years. In due time he is sent to school, where he makes rapid progress 
in his studies, and also acquires his first love experience—delineated, both 
as regards Adam himself and his mistress, the fair Stine Brandt, in a 
way so thoroughly true to nature that the episode is a perfect little gem 
of its kind—love-experience doomed unfortunately to a speedy and dis- 
astrous close. His school education being now completed, he is dismissed 
to Copenhagen to prosecute his studies. Passing the preliminary exa- 
mination with honour, he receives a congratulatory epistle from his 
father, in which the politeness of a Chesterfield and the diplomacy of a 
Talleyrand are inculcated, in earnest fashion, on the youthful student, as 
the alpha and omega of existence. An altogether different missive from 
his mother exerts, for a time, a sacred influence upon his spirit. We 
must pass over the many vivid pictures of society in the Danish capital, 
and hasten forward tothe period when Adam becomes tutor in the family 
of a certain nobleman, and falls under the dangerous spell of his daughter, 
the Countess Clara—perhaps the loveliest and cleverest of imaginable 
coquettes—and surely one of the most piquant types of that tantalising 
tribe which the poet or the novelist ever created. This roguish Clara 
becomes Homo’s evil star. ‘To the influence she brings to bear upon 
him at the outset of his career may be traced many of the errors and 
sufferings of his later life. For a time alternately drawn and repelled by 
her, the victim of a hundred cruel yet delicious caprices, the hour at last 
arrives when he ventures to press his suit too boldly, and is rejected by 
the high-born charmer with haughtiness and disdain. Then follows for 
the scorned student a fearful descent into the depths at once of agony 
and degradation. With well-nigh distressing realistic minuteness, so 
that often each verse and sometimes each line have all the power and 
accuracy of a finished painting, the melancholy tale is told—how, spurned 


by Clara, he throws himself with a strange, yet we believe psychologically. 


true, reaction into the arms of the humble Lotte, and then, after a brief 
dream of guilty passion, awakens to find his heart the prey of remorse 
and despair—how, deprived of every means of subsistence (for the 
paternal supplies were now withdrawn, and his state of mind was such as 
to incapacitate him for intellectual labour), he sounds the lowest abyss of 
wretchedness in herding with the outcasts whose presence defiles the 
streets of all great cities—how, the night of madness falling in the end 
upon his spirit, he seeks a suicidal death in the waters, and is only rescued 
accidentally at the final moment—and how, to conclude, a protracted 
and terrible illness, crushing body and soul alike, is happily terminated 
by recovery, and, under the holy guardianship of his mother, and re- 
baptised with the old lost innocence, he enters on a second stage of life. 
Some, doubtless, will object to the open portraiture of so many aspects 
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of the world’s sin and shame as this portion of the poem exhibits ; but 
it must not be forgotten that Paludan-Miiller never describes vice for 
vice’s sake, and that the half-foul, half-fascinating Byronic voluptuousnesg 
is a total stranger to his pages. It was necessary for the purpose he had 
in view to depict such scenes, and he has done it in the most perfect 
spirit of objective poetry—knowing that to the pure all things are pure, 


if a lofty ideal aim be contemplated. We give the beautiful close of the 
first great division of the work. 


Is itadream? A dream—ah no, for there 
She sits, and fondles him with tender hand, 
Her gaze revealing all a mother’s care 

And all a mother’s love,—the twofold band 
That, aye unbroken, every wrench can bear ; 
Until the invalid, at length unmanned 

By shame and sorrow, yet supremely blest, 
Sank, as in boyhood, on that sacred breast. 


“Thou here !—and wherefore ?” searcely words are needed 
'To solve the secret,—for her watchful eye 

Fach step of his career had closely heeded, 

And through his letters clearly could descry, 

Veiled though they were, the dangers he should fly ; 

So, by affection’s wings upborne she speeded 

From the last rites beside a father’s grave, 

Her darling’s life and soul alike to save. 


“ But,”—thus she stopped his questions with a smile,— 
2 Spend not thy strength in further words, for rest 

Is what thou lackest,—so sleep on a while.” 

She smoothed his pillow while she spoke, and pressed 
Her lips on his in the old childish style,— 

Then left him to fulfil her sweet behest, 

And take his way through Dreamland’s mazes folden 

In clouds no longer black, but rosy-golden. 


O reader, if thou ever hast been near 

Destruction’s brink, experience must have taught thee, 
When Providence from such dread peril caught thee, 
How sweet a thing existence is, how dear 

The life to which that friendly arm has brought thee 
Back from the verge of death,—I need not fear 

But thou wilt know the blessedness that lapt 

Our hero’s spirit, thus in slumber wrapped. 


For thine own heart has then all gladly tasted 
The fairest fruit of time, when from its grave, — 
Where earthly elements their booty crave,— 

The new-born soul once more has upwards hasted 
To heaven, where its wings so worn and wasted 
Fresh in immortal life and beauty wave,— 

When, bird-like, soaring on replumaged pinions, 
It suns itself again in God’s dominions. 


After earth’s bondage, what eme :cipation ! 
After earth’s midnight, what a glorious morn! 
After the agonising aspiration 

Breathed for deliverance, lo! the spirit borne 
Above its prison-house to contemplation 

Of all the former life it led forlorn !— 

How poor each earthly pleasure in our eyes, 
Contrasted with the new-found Paradise! 
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And from this Paradise a ray descended 

Now into Adam’s heart, as by degrees 

It gathered something of the ancient ease, 

While from the Tree of Life that o’er him bended 
Boughs fair as those the eye of boyhood sees 

Ere dimmed by manhood’s seales,—the fruit extended 
Within his grasp he plucked, and found it give 

New vigour to his soul, new power to live. 


Whole hours beside the window he would sit, 

And follow with his gaze along the sky 

The clouds that o’er its azure chanced to flit, 

Or on the street would mark the passers-by. 

The world lay fresh before him, and from it 

He drew enjoyment, as in infaney ; 

If but at night a neighhour’s lamp were gleaming, 
With childlike interest he watched it beaming. 


For all creation now appeared quite other 

Than it to him had ever been before,— 

Men, as of old, were enemies no more, 

But, taught by love, he saw in each a brother ; 
Like musie from some far celestial shore 

Thrilled through his soul the accents of his mother, 
Till at their tones the spectres of the past 

Fell back, and melted in thin air at last. 


He saw each arrow aimed against his weal 

Glance harmless by, when her embrace was round him, 
Aud that sweet voice of hers would fondly steal 

Into his soul, and break the spell that bound him ; 

So, step by step, the state in which she found him 
Changed for the better,—he began to feel, 

To speak, to act. anew, and from their tomb 

Youth’s blasted hopes commenced again to bloom, 


At day’s declining, often arm-in-arm 

They paced the floor, and then the son confessed 
Old sins and errors, while the mother pressed 
Kind lessons home to him in accents warm. 

She plied religion, not to strike alarm 

Into his heart, but rather yield him rest ; 

And only strove to gently heal the spirit 

Too long in strange and sickly torpor buried. 


But when the lamp was lit at eventide, 

Before the harpsichord she sat, and swept 

Its keys to songs whose spirit-echoes kept 

The list’ner fettered to the player’s side ; 

Or else their voices wouid accordant glide 

Into sweet child-like duets, strains that wept 

And smiled by turns through all their varied plan,— 
So thus one night the twofold music ran : 


World! for aye from me depart ! 
And thy joys to others offer, 

Fairer flowers than thou canst proffer 
Blossom now within my heart. 

All thy roses, beauty-moulded, 
When | plucked them, faded fast, 
And the thorn each leaf enfolded 
Into me in torture passed. 
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Winter overwhelmed my soul, 

In its icy grasp I shivered, 

Aspen-like 1 bent and quivered 

When I heard its tempests roll. 

Then to dust in anguish smitten 

Sank the brow I bore so high,— 

On it branded, lightning-written, 

That dread sentence, ‘“‘ Thou must die.” 


Hope renews its blossoms fair, 

As the spring-blooms earth are covering, 
While the joyous birds are hovering 

In the odour-laden air. 

At the moment they were praising 

All that richest life of May, 

I my soul was also raising 

From the dust in which it lay. 





In solitude how droops the soul ! 

A branch dissevered from the bole, 
And tossed aside to perish ; 

It is the spirit’s vital breath, 

In sun sol storm, in life and death, 
All-clasping love to cherish. 


The bees from flower to flower that roam,— 


1 saw them, when they wandered home, 
Construct their cells in union ; 

The ants beneath the hillock, too, 

Are bound by harmony as true, 

And labour in communion. 


In heaven’s vault I also saw 

The stars fulfil eternal law 
Accordant with each other ; 

Not for themselves alone they shine, 
But every orb by rule divine 
Irradiates his brother. 

Be thine that star-like brother-mind, 
To God and man thy spirit bind 

In earthly joy and sorrow; 

Then on His people here below 
Will burst ere long in golden glow 
His own celestial morrow ! 





In grove and glen, on hill and lea, 
Each blade of grass, each stately tree, 
Alike for dew is calling; 

No freshness fills the summer air, 

No blessed influence is there, 
Without the dew-bath falling. 


But vapours gather thick and fast, 
Until the azure sky at last 

In darkness is enshrouded ; 

Then breaks the tempest in its force, 
And lightnings take their lurid course 
Athwart the zenith clouded. 


O morning-prayer, the soul’s sweet dew ! 
Thou canst alone its powers renew, 
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And free it from its sadness ; 
Up-wafted by our souls on high, 

And homewards sent with God’s reply, 
That breathes celestial gladness. 


Then trust no more the joys of earth! 
So soon succeeded by the dearth 
. Of all that cheers and blesses ; 
Drenched with the dew that. heaven bestows, 
Will bloom and blossom like a rose 
The spirit’s wildernesses. 





Oft our hopes are doomed to die in sorrow, 
Oft our seed-time knows no harvest-morrow, 
What the worm has spared the storms destroy ; 
Vainly looking earthward for assistance, 

Man hoon on the burden of existence, 
Left,—how early !—by his dream of joy. 
Whence, then, comfort in our time of anguish P 
Skyward lift the eyes that droop and languish, 
God alone gives consolation birth ; 

Deep in Him the Well of Life is streaming, 
Well of blessedness, for ever teeming, 

Vast enough for heaven and for earth. 


Soon shall dawn the festal morn resplendent, 
When the fulness of the Lord transcendent 
Pours itself in rivers all abroad ; 

Then shall every Fount of Joy be springing, 
Every soul be Hallelujahs singing, 

High and lowly, bathed alike in God! 


For Adam Homo better and brighter days seem now in prospect; and 
the star of a holier love than the love he bore to the Countess Clara, 
dawns at last upon his spirit. Alma Stjerne, the daughter of an old 
gardener near one of the gates of Copenhagen, of whom he has be- 
come passionately enamoured, is one of the sweetest and noblest figures 
enshrined in poetry. She stands alone, not, indeed, in boundless self- 
surrender of affection, for that is the characteristic of all women consti- 
tuted like Alma, but in the blending of an ethereal, saintly spirituality 
with what is tenderest and warmest in women’s earthly love. Alma and 
Adam plight mutual troth, and dream away their days for a while in a 
brief trance of enjoyment, rudely broken by the intelligence of his 
mother’s dangerous illness, and a summons te if he wished to see 
her ere she died. Thus it was they parted, the evening before he re- 
turned to Veile. 


The boat lay ready, with its white sail flowing, 
Rocked by the wind and waters to and fro,— 

They took their seat, where gentle breezes blowing, 
Waftted sea-odours round them, at the prow. 

Deep in the blue above the stars were glowing 
With gold reflected from the blue below ; 

While o’er the forest rose the summer-moon, 

And tipped with silver all the leaves of June. 


So, bathed in dream divine, the lovers lay, 
One cloak enfolding either, while the glance 
Of moon and stars through their delicious trance 
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Shed witching light, and o’er the golden bay 
Scarce did the *y feel the happy bark advance ; 
Until at last the hour approached when they 
Must interchange adieu, and Adam broke 
The sacred stillness, and to Alma spoke : 





“Thou sittest there, as if thou wert belonging 
To the strange spirit-world that round thee lies ; 
O let us not the farewell-hour be wronging 

By silence, but beneath these holy skies 

Upon me breathe the breath of Paradise 

Once more amid the cares around me thronging ; 
Sweet ! speak one word,—a talisman to charm 
Far, far away from me all future harm.” 


She bent on him the orbs of azure light 
Which, in that vision, long had drooping lain, 
And softly answered, “ | will not complain, 
No grief of mine the farewell-hour will blight ; 
Hope’s brimming beaker let us rather drain, 
And part, confiding in the future bright. 

As lovers halve a coin to seal their troth, 

We halve the sorrow now between us both. 


* Keep ¢how thy share until we meet in spring, 

/ will my own as jealously be keeping ; 

That so the seed-time of our tears may bring 

After long months, to each a joyous reaping. 

And when again the birds begin to sing 

And new-born blossoms from the earth are peeping, 
Then day by day I'll wander on the strand, 

In hopes to see thy longed-for vessel land. 


“ But, O, through all thy journeyings, forget not 

The friends whom thou hast left at home with me; 
And if misfortune come, then idly fret not, 
Remember that whate’er thy life may be, 

This breast is still thy resting-place, and set not 

A limit to the love I feel for thee !”’ 

** Dearest!” he breathed, ‘‘ my heart to God is known; 
In every pulse it throbs to thine alone. 


“Relieve not that I hide within my soul 

From thee one thought, the germ of coming sorrow ; 
Though sometimes o’er me waves of passion roll, 
Those very billows thy sweet image borrow 

And only mirror #¢,—and now the whole 

Fair future shines with promise of the morrow, 
When, anchored on Affection’s golden shore, 
Wedded to thee, I seek to roam no more.” 


So, in the spirit of blest self-surrender, 
They interchanged the words of love unbounded, 
And, in accordance with those accents tender, 
Nature’s deep harmonies their souls surrounded ; 
Above, the heaven waved its wings of splendour, 
Beneath, the music of the ocean sounded ; 

And echoes woke in each melodious breeze 
To blend their chiming with the chiming seas. 
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It was as if creation opened wide 

The portals of its glory to the twain, 

And, at the self-same moment, deeply sighed, 
Because that glory is a vision vain. 

Up flashed each billow in aspiring pride, 

But scarcely caught the star-glint, till again, 
While to its lustrous dream it bade farewell, 
Back in the darkness of the deep it fell. 


Little did they know the future. On reaching Corsér, Adam learns 
the fact of his mother’s death, and, overwhelmed with sorrow, steps on 
board the packet that is to convey him to Veile. As ill luck would have 
it, his fellow-passenger, in the short voyage across the Belt, is no other 
than the old Queen of Hearts, the paradox of women, the all too fasei- 
nating Countess Clara. Homo would fain avoid her, but no mode of 
escape is possible. Lavishing upon him the old gracious smiles, and 
treating him with the old resistless witchery, she draws him after her in 
spite of his better self, and the whole time inwardly revolting against the 
fatal yoke. On the joint invitation of herself and (for she is now 
married) her husband, Sicumbads Galt, a perfect incarnation of titled 
duluess and stupidity, he is constrained, notwithstanding his earnest ye 
testations, to pass a day or two at their country seat in the island of 
Funen. Once there, and fully in the hands of the enchantress, he re- 
mains, we grieve to say, for long weeks and months, with the sacred 
image of Alma gradually fading from his memory, and unable to break 
the spell that fetters him to Clara. Visits paid by princes and nobles to 
the Kammerherre’s island residence supply rich matter for another series 
of the poet’s vivid pictures of social life. Happily, before Adam’s in- 
fatuation has passed, as it might so easily have mee the boundary line 
of crime, he is incidentally awakened to a sense of his true position. Re- 
coiling with horror from the precipice, on the brink of which he stands, 
he flies in hot haste from the castle, and, agitated by a thousand conflict- 
ns emotions and bitter memories, takes ship from Funen to his Jutland 

ome. 

There his father receives him kindly, but, shrewd and time-serving as 
before, has a plan in view for Adam’s future prosperity, which sadly con- 
flicts with the allegiance the latter owes to Alma, whose image, now that 
he has escaped from the snares of the countess, begins to shine with some- 
thing of the old lustre in his heart. Pastor Homo’s neighbour and patron 
is a certain baron of the old school, jovial, rough, and hearty—blessed 
with abundance of the world’s goods, and an only daughter in addition. 
Free from Clara’s coquettishness, and utterly devoid of Alma’s spirituality, 
this girl, the Baroness Emilie, or Millé, no great beauty, but sufficiently 
clever and accomplished, appertains to the “ fast young lady’’ genus in 
its most strongly pronounced form, and both says and does tle queerest 
things by way of asserting the great doctrine of female emancipation, in 
which she is a confirmed believer. It is on her that old Homo fixes as 
an every way desirable wife for his son. He solemnly sets before Adam 
the overwhelming advantages of such a match, and, after a short internal 
struggle, the fickle lover renounces the pure and simple-minded daughter 
of the old Copenhagen gardener, and devotes himself, heart and soul, to 
woo the Baroness Millé. The real and the ideal tendencies of his nature 
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have come into collision—the earthly and the heavenly elements have 
fought within his breast for victory ; and the result is what might have 
been expected from any one so constituted as Pastor Homo’s son. For 
the poet invariably represents him to our gaze encircled by no halo of 
heroic radiance ; his object is to delineate mere ordinary humanity, ever 
and anon succumbing in its conflict with the powers of darkness. And, 
therefore, however broadly we may stigmatise Adam’s conduct, we feel 
that his doubts and subsequent decision are true to the very life. By 
what steps he attains the successful issue of his courtship, we cannot now 
describe. Suffice it to say, that the goal is triumphantly reached at last, 
and he becomes the accepted suitor of the baroness. lll this portion of 
the poem is remarkable for the faithful accuracy of its descriptions of 
rural scenery and rural character—descriptions through which the 
bracing country air seems ever freshly breathing, and where even the 
boors themselves, however coarse, and however rude, are still occasionally 
elevated to the position of poetic figures. What can be finer in its way, 
for example, than the following account of a harvest-home ball, given by 
the baron to his peasantry—a scene such as Jan Steen or Wilkie would 
have delighted to paint, and he who wrote the world-famous “ Tam 
o’ Shanter’”’ would have loved to sing ? 


Just as they entered, where the lanterns’ ray 
Lit up a scene of rustic pomp and state, 
And shoes of wood belaboured floor of clay, 
The poor old dotard herdsman, as his mate 
So through the crowd they scarce could push their way) 
as whirling round and round old crazy Kate ; 
Horse-laughter o’er the couple bellowed fast, 
And reached its climax when they fell at last. 


Away flew Hanna with the steward Hans, 

That mountain pile of muscle and of bone, 

Who tumbled her about in roughsome dance ; 
While, all the time, our hero stood alone 

In the far corner, with his sulky glance, 

And cut a wretched figure, we must own. 

Hope from his soul appeared the further sundered, 
The more the dancers’ feet beside him thundered. 


Forth from the orchestra, arranged quite handy 
On barrel-heads with leafy garlands bound, 
Shrilled wild the music—while the air around 
Was fragrant with the steam of boors and brandy ; 
This gust of rural life and nature sound, 

Our Adam, though himself no scented dandy, 
Could barely tolerate ; he sought the door, 

But stumbled on the baron—frightful bore ! 


Released at last, impatience made him bolder, 
And drew him near the baroness, where she, 
Resting her head upon her partner’s shoulder, 
Whirled through the circle fast as fast could be, 
While in one arm he managed to enfold her, 
And flourished in mid-air the other free ; 

She, still unwearied, vied with his agility, 

And on his capers lavished sweet civility. 
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The instant that the waltz was done beheld 

Our hero to the side of Millé steal, 

And crave her (while his breast with passion swelled) 
To dance with him the “ molinask” and reel. 

“Oh, surely !”—and her smile his fears dispelled, — 
“But first a drink, to quench the thirst I feel !” 
Panting, her limbs she on a settle threw, 

While for the needed punch ‘away he flew. 


Crash went the band—and now, while all the ring 
Of standers-by applausive voices raised, 

Off sped the three, up-borne by music’s wing. 

The ancient crones glowered at the sight amazed ; 
The lads and lasses, filled with rapture; gazed 

On Adam’s easy gait, and buoyant spring, 

On Hanna’s feet, that twirled so deftly pattering, 
On Millé’s, like two frantic drumsticks clattering. 


Louder and louder still the fiddles sounded, 
And the spectators’ glee increased the more,— 
Faster and faster Hanna’s tread rebounded, 
Higher and higher Adam seemed to soar ; 

And Millé’s feet, as if by furies hounded, 
Wilder and wilder smote the earthen floor ; 

In one spot now, next moment in another, 

Like frenzied folk they span around each other. 


No longer with the dull oppression laden 

That changed the revelry to solitude, 

He marked its shifting scenes in altered mood : 

Here, to the corner bounced some blowzy maiden 

To re-arrange the dress she was arrayed in,— 

There, round a chest a group of women stood, 

While on the lid reclined a hunchback crouching, 
Whose ribbons dangled from its head-dress slouching. 


Upon the dancers gazed this figure queer, 

And wagged its tongue past power of human thought,— 
The groaning sideboard Adam meanwhile sought, 
Where bulky barrels overflowed with beer, 

And half a score of rustic greybeards wrought 

Fierce devastation in the jovial cheer ; 

But others, while the waggish coachman joked, 
Crowding the entrance, idiy laughed and smoked. 


So, through the led maze his pathway threading, 
He gained at Inet the door, that er wins 

At once from tumult into silence treading,— 

Silence that fell on him from worlds afar ; 

Above, the azure gleamed with many a star, 

Below, the dew its floor of —s was spreading ; 

No sound he heard, save when the breezes swayed 
The poplars, and a murmurous music made. 


There, left alone with God, his bosom heaves, 
And to the light above he lifts his eye, 

Where, from the starry signs of ‘Time, it weaves 
The golden wreath that crowns Eternity ; 
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But soon the blissful trance his spirit leaves, 
Dispelled by fiddles’ seream and clarions’ cry, 

And back he steps to where, in wild confusion, 
The dancers gathered for the grand conclusion. 


The roguish Millé is the first to hail him, 

While in the final dance she claims his hand; 
He, nothing loath, the wards that thus assail him 
Reciprocates, and yields to her command ; 

Nor do companions in the circle fai] him,— 

They flock together, and compose a band 

That, ring-like, in its centre hides from view 
Baron and priest, and a remaining few. 


At first, the whole unbroken chain of dancers 
Flies round, obedient to the same behest ; 

Next, as to such amusement fitly answers, 

The ladies draw apart from all the rest, 

Then charging down, like Amazonian lancers, 
Each takes the partner that she likes the best ; 
In fine,—what pleased the peasants most of all,— 
Uproarious loaoes concludes the ball. 


For loud the tumult grows, as Millé humbles 

Herself to humour them, and never halts 

Till whisking round the priest, who blindly stumbles, 
Dragged on by her, across the barn she vaults,— 
While to the ground the baron well-nigh tumbles, 
Whirled off by Hanna in a Holstein waltz,— 

A shout arose that rang from floor to rafter, 

All, from the goose-boy upwards, shook with laughter. 


In due time Adam, through his future father-in-law’s influence, re- 
ceives from court a “ Hofjunker’s” patent, the first step of advancement 
in his succeeding ambitious career. The marriage is celebrated, and he 
and Millé take up their residence in the capital. By a strange coinci- 
dence, Alma gets a glimpse of him as he enters one of the gates of 
Copenhagen, accompanied by his bride, and she returns home to bid 
eternal farewell to her faithless lover’s memory, and seek, in fellowship 
with heaven, the happiness she has lost on earth. Her resolution and 
her prayer are described in fifteen or sixteen stanzas of great beauty. 
From the period of his marriage onwards, the career of Adam Homo is 
one of fame, wealth, and all manner of external prosperity. He realises 
everything the world can offer to its votaries, and although the nobler 
ideal striving still sometimes puts forth its influence within his spirit, it 
falls far short, in purity and energy, of the divine power that occasionally 
swayed him in former and better years. There is little incident, strictly 
Ss in this section of the book, which is chiefly remarkable for the 

eniers-like fidelity with which the author, on the one hand, reproduces 
in his pages the varied aspects of Copenhagen life, and, on the other, for 
the Protean ease with which he passes, not unfrequently, to the contem- 
plation of profound philosophic truths. But the true poetic fire blazes 
out with special radiance at the close, where Homo, in his mortal sick- 
ness, worn out with the discordant opinions of his medical attendants, 
and their perpetual mutual wranglings, chooses of his own accord the 
public hospital as the place where he may most reasonably expect a cure. 
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His hopes are vain; he is removed thither only to die; but Alma, now 
advanced in years, yet pure, sweet, and spiritual as before, comes to wait 
upon her ancient lover, and—drinking forgiveness and consolation from 
her lips—Adam Homo, amid the memories of the happier past, expires. 
The embrace of Alma’s affection sanctifies the moment of the worldling’s 
departure, as it had sanctified, many years ago, the hours of his less 
selfish youth ; and it is this very affection of Alma, which, on the whole, 
imparts the element of perennial vitality to Paludan-Miiller’s poem. 
So that, in a twofold sense, we have thus the sweetest and most perfect 
commentary on the great Swedish brother-poet’s pregnant and suggestive 
lines : 
To all things else the sun beneath 
A bound is set by Time’s decree ; 
But the kiss of love and the kiss of death 
Are children of Eternity.* . 


Alma herself does not long survive the deceased, and the deep pathos 
of the closing scene in her earthly tragedy makes the passage in which 
it is described one of the finest portions of the work. 

This, however, is only the beginning of the end. With a daring that 
would be utterly unpardonable in any one endowed with less than the 
author’s genius, Paludan-Miiller follows the fortunes of his hero even 
into the shadows of the future world. He has ventured to draw aside the 
curtain that veils from mortal ken the everlasting mystery, aud show us 
the departed spirit arraigned at the Divine Judge’s bar. Many ma 

e such conduct on the part of the author with irreverence, and wish 
that he had contented himself with the completion of Adam Homo’s 
merely terrestrial career. To our mind, the accusation of irreverence 
appears unfounded, and the conclusion in the eternal world, when taken 
in its intimate and natural reference to the character of the whole poem, 
seems thoroughly to harmonise therewith, and to form an appropriate 
and noble close. We have not a little here that reminds us of the last 
scene in the second part of “ Faust,” yet, with resemblance in the general 
principle, enough of diversity remains to vindicate—and that in the most. 
successful fashion—the self-subsistent originality of the Danish poet. As. 
Gretchen’s love draws upwards to the heavenly regions the soul of Faust, 
when freed from the dross of lingering earthly elements, so Alma’s love 
pioneers, for Adam Homo’s spirit, the ie to the celestial glories. But, 
with a depth of beautiful significance which, in our opinion, surpasses 
even the marvellous symbolism of Goethe, Paludan-Miiller brings Alma 
down from the blessedness of saints and angels in order that she may 
rescue her beloved from woe by walking at his side through the midst of 
the purifying fires.t Along with him she rejoicingly suffers, that he 
may be eal from the abyss; and, as the furnace of that cleansing flame 





* Ty hvarje stund i dédligheten 
Af tiden mits och har sin grins, 
Men dédens kyss och kiarlekens 
De éro barn af evigheten.—Es. TeGner. 


t Curious it is to remark how two Protestant poets, both Paludan-Miiller and 
Goethe (for the latter, in the broad sense of the words, can alone be rightly styled 
a Protestant poet), have had recourse to the Roman Catholic church for the 
symbolic imagery at the conclusion of their respective — The one has 
availed himself of the poetical element inherent in the idea of purgatory; the 
other, of that in the worship of the Virgin. 


Aug.—vVOL. CXXXIV. NO. DXXXVI. 2D 
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opens to receive them, as the dark ‘forms at its portal flock in wonder 
round the strangely-mated pair, and as the worldly, sinful soul, borne up 
by the white- seraph—on whose brow still rest the traces of the old 
earthly beauty, ripened into far richer perfection now by the golden suns 
of heaven—fades away in the lurid distance, while the choir of the puri- 
fied spirits bursts forth in the grand song with which the book concludes, 
we feel that immortal Love has triumphed, and we know that on that 
ghastly pathway through the sanctifying fires will break at last the soft 
sweet splendour of the celestial dawn. A large part of the concluding 
section of the work is occupied with Alma’s poems, found in her repo- 
sitories after her death, and given in chronological order to the reader— 
commencing with those composed by her when she first learned Adam 
Homo’s faithlessness, and ending with those she wrote after years of 
solitude and reverie had restored to her mind its early calm. In the first 
class—entitled “ Lyric Poems,” and eouched chiefly in the sonnet form— 
are many very beautiful pieces, breathing a spirit completely in accord- 
anee with that of their supposed authoress. We present one, taken quite 
at random, as a specimen : 


How brief a summer has our northern clime! 

And still on é we all our plans are founding, 

With ¢¢ we all our sentenees are rounding,— 

As thus, “ We’ll travel in the summer-time,” 

“ Sweet summer’s coming !”—’tis the common chime 
That echoes when the chords of hope are sounding, 
In winter months themselves, while frost abounding 
Thrills through the air, and clothes the earth with rime. 
Only in autumn summer’s loss we mourn, 

But summer-dreams within us wake again, 

Before we hear November’s tempests roll. 

Why then lament the length of winter’s reign, 

If hope holds fast what time away has torn, 

And summer blooms eternal in the soul ? 


It is in the second class, entitled “ Religious: Contemplations,” that we 
find what has been already described as the crowning defect of the whole 

m. Some of the compositions, forming this second class, evinee, it 
may freely be conceded, much blended power and sweetness, and suceess- 
fully appeal at once to the spiritual element in the hearts of all readers, 
of whatever creed. The following sonnet, for example, just because it 
has in it less of the purely dogmatic than many of the rest, is marked by 
@ quaint and peculiar beauty : 


In the celestial mansions of the blest, 
Where all our time and all our strivings close, 
And where our hands from earthly toil repose, 
We taste the sweetness of rest. 

Yet there activity is God’s behest, 

Activity of joy, that nothing knows 

To mar its course divine, but tide-like flows 
And ebbs serenely in the saint’s pure breast. 
Knit to some kindred soul, in light unfading— 
Light which the Triune Deity created— 
Beside those streams of life, that never cease ; 
And the rie Gad ke blood our veins 
Absorbed in t yet with Him unsated, 
Full of the Holy Ghost ave ait at peace. 
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Still the greater number, while perhaps devavra cuveriion nial to 
a select few—are to ourselves, for deen part, unintelligible and we 
should suppose will be equally so to the majority of the persons who peruse 
them. Nay, further, it seems a complete poetical mistake to represent 
such verses as the work of the old gardener’s simple-hearted daughter. 
The lustrous image of the Alma we knew before—lustrous from its 
combination of fresh, fair, budding womanhood, with ethereal 
irituality—is lost to our view in a cloud of misty religious metaphysics. 
Gan it be, we ask astonished, that Alma, through the lag years of sor- 
row and desertion, has drawn her only religious sustenance from the 
husks of dogmatical theology, and that Schleiermacher’s “Glauben- 


élehre,”” and Hagenbach’s “ Dogmengeschichte,” have been the pabulum 


_ which supported this devout, this loving, this tender soul? Impossible, 


is the instinctive rejoinder. A violation of the principles of poetic art 
has been certainly committed in the fact to which we now allude; and the 
marvel seems, that any one so pre-eminently a poetic artist as Paludan- 
Miiller undoubtedly is, should have been guilty of an error that so sadly 
injures the significance and mars the symmetry of his poem. Into the 
question of the “ orthodoxy” or “ heterodoxy’’ of these singular produc- 
tions it is not our intention, because it is neither our wish nor our pro- 
vince, to enter. With ereeds as creeds, true poetry has nothing ‘in the 
world to do, and we gladly from the contemplation of the chief 
blemish, on a large scale, that defaces the fair features of Paludan- 
Miiller’s noble work. Enough has been advanced, we hope, in the pre- 
ceding pages, to prove the extensive range and rich significance of 
“Adam Homo” as a genuine product of poetic art, and to show that the 
Scandinavian muse speeds onwards in the race of song with no unequal 
step behind her German and English sisters, inasmuch as we thus owe to 
a Dane what may with justice be denominated one, at least, of the great 
poems of the nineteenth century. 
J.J. 








RECOVERY OF THE REMAINS OF DR. HAMELL’S LOST 
GUIDES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “NEW MONTHLY MAGAZIN®.” 


Dorine last summer, while on the Glacier des Bossons, my guides 
and myself discovered a leg of one of the three guides who perished in 
1820 in making the ascent of Mont Blanc with Dr. Hamell, and of 
‘whose remains portions have been found on the lower part of the gla- 
cier during the last few 

One thing an respect to the limb, which was undoubtedly that of 
Pierre Carricre, from ite dimensions, as he was known ‘to be a large and 
powerful man, is worthy of remark—namely, that, making every allow- 
‘ante for the leg being that of an unusually large man, it was, in the 
Opinion of myself and of my _— (Jean Marie Couttét and Mark 
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Tiarraz), heavier than it could have been when the poor fellow was living. 
We were each of us decidedly of this opinion. e might, of course, 
be wrong, but it would be difficult to persuade me to the ee 

The leg was cut off just above the knee-joint, at that part of the bone 
known as the os femoris, which was the part that protruded from the 
ice. The ice, like that on the lower part of all glaciers, was extremely 
oe and it was not without some difficulty that my guides cut out the 
eat first we were ignorant what sad human fragment it might be; but, 
as they proceeded to cut it out, the appearance of the foot soon settled 
that point. The limb, though shrunk (from great pressure, I imagine), 
was nevertheless completely preserved. The skin remained upon it en- 
tire, and the nails and the toes were perfect, as much so as those of any 
living man. 

The foot was twisted quite round at the tarsus, or instep, the bones 
there being apparently broken, as it came back to its proper position 
with little or no force, and was apparently held together by the skin. 

I did not myself perceive any disagreeable odour from the limb, but 
after it had been exposed a short time, my guides did; or (which I think 
more probable) fancied they did. The sun was very hot at intervals; 
“so foul and fair a day” I have seldom seen,inasmuch as we were 
caught in very bad weather on the glacier. It was not until we got off 
the ice that-we could in any way protect the limb; but as soon as 
we reached vegetation we cut off small branches of trees, and care- 
fully guarded it from the rays of the sun. We had a longish trudge 
homewards with it to Chamounix, each taking our turn in carrying the 
leg, which we did by securing it at the end of our batons, and placing 
it across our shoulders. 

I should have left this operation entirely to my guides, but I found 
(greatly to their credit) they were both affected by the incident, so 
much so that I began to wish I had left the leg where I found it, 
and suggested burying it in the heart of the forest, or lowering it into 
the roaring torrent alongside of us. But Couttét, with great good feel- 
ing, was for taking it to Chamounix. Poor Mark declared he could not 
carry it any farther, or touch it again upon any account, neither did he. 
It was this that made me try to set the example, which Couttét willingly 
followed, and carried it himself afterwards the whole distance. It threw 
us all off our feed for two or three days together. The limb, as stated in 
the procés verbal, was buried in the earth in one common grave with 
other portions of the three bodies. 

The commissionnaire spécial who attended at the grave, with a large 
number of people who had collected, stated that some of those melan- 
choly relics which had been deposited in that grave two, and even three 
years ago, were still in the same perfect state of preservation as the day 
upon which they were taken out of the ice. I did not satisfy myself 
upon this point; but if it be the fact it is not without interest. 

I have from time to time, during the last three years, found various 
fragments of clothing on the Glacier des Bossons when with Couttét. 
Some of them, however, I discovered much higher up. These, indeed, 
were the first we ever noticed; and when we found these fragments it 
did not occur to us that they were those of the lost guides. 

A Private, Late 38TH (ARTISTS). 
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WOODBURY, 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
ParT THE TWELFTH. 


I, 
UNE CHUTE. 


BETWEEN two and three months had elapsed since the departure of 
Captain Howard, and Woodbury and its neighbourhood had fallen back 
for some time into their usual quiet—a quiet which Madeleine, not with- 
out some reason, called “ stupidity.”” The Mackenzies had returned, after 
a visit of a few weeks at Barwell Lodge, to their Highland home; 
Juliet had gone back to school, and Mr. and Mrs. De Vere were com- 
fortably settled in the pretty parsonage which was to be their future 
domicile. The Joliffes were away paying visits to some of their friends, 
so were two or three other families in the neighbourhood, therefore even 
more than usual tranquillity prevailed in the vicinity of the village of 
Woodbury; there was only one exception, and that was Mrs. Percy’s 
tongue, which, like an pan nse volcano, remained in constant ac- 
tivity. 3 
It would have been an advantage to the locality if that dame had been, 
as the song says, 

Dumb, dumb, dumb. 


But she was not dumb, neither was she deaf, nor blind ; indeed, her senses 
were extraordinarily acute, for she saw and heard more than any one 
else. Mrs. Percy, for want of better employment for her redundant 
energy, had turned her attention towards the Percival family. She had 
ferreted out Miss Stuart’s refusal of Captain Howard, and had wondered 
much thereat. 

“There must be a reason for her refusing him,” she said to herself, 
and also to her reverend spouse. ‘Did ever anybody hear of a girl 
who had not a penny refusing a man worth twenty thousand pounds ? 
And you know, Prony, as you were present when old Montague’s will 
was read, that he left his nephew Edgar that sum. It was very strange 
that he did not leave his favourite nephew more. Of course that was 
Mrs. Percival’s doing; they say ‘still water runs deep,’ and though 
she looks as if ‘ butter could not melt in her mouth,’ I’ll be bound she 
tampered to some purpose with the old man. What can be that girl 
Stuart’s reason for refusing Captain Howard, Prony ?”’ 

“Mrs. Perey, when you choose to address me, be so good as to call 
me ‘Mr. Percy;’ that is more befitting my age and my position than 
a’ Prony! I am neither a stable-boy, nor a charity-school 
scholar.” 

“ Good lord, Pro—Mr. Percy! what does it signify what I call you 
when we are alone together? Do get yourself made a D.D., then I 
can always call you Doctor, which will be a great comfort tome. They 
did say,” she continued, “that Captain St. George admired Miss Stuart 
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very much, and would have popped the question, if Lady Joliffe had not 
convinced him of the folly of marrying a girl who is no better than a 
oo Perhaps the young lady expeets him to propose still. He is a 

mer man than Captain Howard, certainly, but they say he is over 
head and ears in debt, and mrust marry # fortune, so the little Frenchified 
Roman Catholic won’t do for him.” 

“She has not much chance of marrying at Woodbury, Mrs. Percy, 
unless she can get Mr. Black, the lawyer, or our squinting red-haired 
new curate.” 

“I don’t suppose the new curate, though he is a bit of a Puseyite, 
would marry a regular Papist, unless he could convert her. And if you 
have failed in this, I don’t think he will manage it.” 

“You are right there, Mrs. Percy; that is the most sensible thing I 
have heard’ you say for a long time; where J fail, it is not likely a raw, 
inexperienced, somewhat thick-headed youth would succeed.” And the 
reverend gentleman drew himself up, and smiled with much self-satisfac- 
tion. 
“I do believe Prony thinks he is fit to be the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,” said Mrs. Percy to herself, as she lifted her eyes from the garment 
she was mending, and looked at him through her spectacles, but she did 
not give utterance to this disrespectful remark. 

It was observed by many others besides Mr. and Mrs. Percy that 
Madeleine had quite given up going to church ; and that she had also 
given up riding on horseback. She had never been much of a pedes- 
trian, but now she seldom strolled beyond the garden, though she still 
took her accustomed drives either with her sister, or Alfred, or both 
together. It was also observed that she had, in a great degree, lost her 
buoyant spirits, and that her face had become thin, and her features 
sharp. 
Why was all this? Mrs. Winslow began to entertain some very 
painful suspicions; yet she scarcely would admit them to herself, and 
most certainly from her respect for the family, and her great regard for 
Mrs. Percival, she never hinted them to a living creature. 

“Time will show,” she thought—*“ time will show, and I shall be ex- 
tremely glad if I find that I am mistaken.” 

Two others in the establishment at Woodbury had also their surmises, 
these were the children’s nurse and Mrs. Percival’s maid, who had been 
abroad with the Woodbury party, and they did not scruple to communi- 
cate their ideas to each other. 

“We are going to have fine doings, I fear,” said the lady’s-maid. 
“What do you think, nurse?” 

“« J think there will be two more in the nursery soon, instead of one. 
Three, if missis has twins.”’ 

“It’s bad work, unless she’s privately married,” remarked the Abi- 
gail. 

“She's no more privately married than you are, Nancy,” said the 
nurse. ‘“ Nobody has ever given her a gold ring, depend upon it.” 

‘Well, but if all be as we suspect, nurse, the child must have had a 
father—that’s clear. Who is the culprit ? What would you say to that 
impudent fellow, O'Flynn? He used to be very sweet upon her.”’ 

The nurse shook. her head. 
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“ The Lord he only knows, but it’s a bad job, anyhow.” 

“ And missis don’t seem to see nothing; 1 wonder where’ hereyes:is !” 

“She’s:so good herself; she can’t fancy evil of any one; and least of all 
of her own sister,” replied the nurse. ‘I'll be bound, if little Miss Cecil 
knew anything about them matters, she would be sharper than her 
mamma, for she can’t bear her aunt.” 

“Them matters,” however; were not of a nature always’ to eseape 
notice’; and Agnes, unsuspecting and. unwilling to think ill of any one 
as she was, could not help perceiving, to her deep distress and absolate 
horror, that all was not as it should have been. 

It was evident that Madeleine had had what the French so demurely 
' term “ Une chute ;” but who was:the companion of “the fall?” That 
seemed an unfathomable question. Madeleine herself preserved an im- 
penetrable silence on the painful subject. Agnes suspected her béte- 
noir—the presumptuous, bad, daring O’Flynn, while Alfred threw out 
dark hints which seemed to fasten the guilt on his cousin Edgar, or 
perhaps on Lord Eskdale. 

Agnes rejected both these suppositions, or insinuations : why should 
either of them have been concerned in such wrong, when both had wished 
- and proposed to marry Madeleine ? 

* Both,” she continued, ‘‘ are men of honour and high character ; had 
their morals even been of the laxest kind, they would not have dared to 
bring disgrace into our family. Edgar Howard—the companion, almost 
the brother of your boyhood, Alfred, your friend, your cousin—oh, do not 
accuse him of such baseness. Besides, if by any possibility either Lord 
Eskdale or Edgar had been so fiendish as to ruin that wretched girl, do 
you not think she would gladly have married the one who had led: her 
mto so much guilt ? She seems perfectly indifferent to them both.” 

“T don’t know that,” replied Alfred. ‘“ She flirted furiously with 
Eskdale at Spa.’’ 

‘‘ Not more than with others of her admirers. I wish to Heaven the 
miserable girl had stopped at mere flirtation. That is silly enough, and 
in some respects reprehensible, but the most fastidious cannot call it 
criminal. I am quite convinced that Madeleine’s unfortunate entangle- 
ment with some one else has been the cause of her refusing such good 
offers. And who can that other one be but the villain O'Flynn, who 
took so much pains to insinuate himself into the good graces of the 
wretched girl ? Remember, too, that O’Flynn living here, at Woodbury, 
continually in her society, had more opportunity to carry out a plan of 
secret villany than either Lord Eskdale om Edgar Howard. I cannot 
forget his impertinent familiarity with poor Madeleme, and—and— 
though it eseaped your notice, dear Alfred, 1 cannot. forget his: attempts 
at familiarity with myself.” 

Alfred coloured, and stammered something about his having lectured 
O'Flynn upon the unwarrantable freedom of his manners. 

“He was a low-bred person,” said Agnes, “and, moreover, thought a 
great deal of himself. Would to Heaven he had been gone before that 
unfortunate Madeleine came here! this terrible evil would not have 
taken place.” 

The cruel subject, however, was seldom broached between the husband 
and the wife. Alfred seemed to feel a delicacy in alluding to her sister’s 














disgrace to poor afflicted Agnes, and she naturally avoided discussions on 
80 a matter. 

tas time sped on, it became absolutely n to arrange some 

for the disposal of Madeleine during the app ing untoward yet 
inevitable event. Both Alfred and Agnes shrank from the idea of its 
taking place at Woodbury ; Madeleine must certainly be removed from 
thence ; they must do all they could, for her sake and their own, to avoid 
the scandal and conceal her disgrace. But whither was she to go? 
Agnes proposed that Madeleine should write to her mother, and ask her 
to receive her for a few months. 

“ She won’t do it, depend upon it,” said Alfred; “and if it were even 
possible to get her to take her daughter, where is she to be found? She 
was not going to remain in Paris, you know.” 

“I could write to Octavie to find out my mother’s address for us.” 

“ And if she does not know it, and cannot obtain it ?” 

“ Then, disagreeable as it would be, we must let Madeleine write to 
that horrid woman Mademoiselle le Grand, who, she says, always knows 
where to find my mother. Oh, Alfred! that bad woman has much to 
answer for. Had my miserable sister been brought up by a well-prin- 
cipled governess, she would not have turned out as she has done; she 
would not have become the prey of a wicked, designing scoundrel. It 
is fearful to think of what that unfortunate young creature’s future life 
may be !” 

“Tf this matter can be kept quiet, Aggy, she may do very well yet. 
She is very pretty, and has fascinating manners; if all this can be kept 
snug, some one quite unsuspicious of her ‘ mzsfortune,’ as the common 
people call it, may marry her.” 

“It would be wrong to deceive any respectable person. But I fear 
her early initiation into vice will influence her future conduct, and that 
she may become hardened in guilt, and regardless even of appearances. 
To me,” added poor Agnes, “ this sad misconduct on the part of Made- 
leine is a crushing affliction.” 

And she wrung her hands, and shed scalding tears, in the bitterness 
of her grief. 

“ Look here, Agnes!” said Mr. Percival, “if you give way to your 
feelings in this manner, and don’t exercise more self-command, you will 
betray all that you wish to keep secret, and will act like an enemy to 
Madeleine. You really must not look so wretched. I know you will 
be for favouring me with a lecture against dissimulation ; but there are 
cases in which it is absolutely necessary to dissimulate, or rather to be 
extremely cautious, and to appear unconcerned, however anxious and 
uneasy one may be. If you are to go groaning about the house, and 
looking like a poor devil condemned to the gallows, you had better at 
once assemble the domestics, and proclaim to them your sister’s error, 
and its expected consequences. This would at least save the trouble and 
expense of taking her anywhere. If her character is to be lost through 
your imprudence, there is no use making any effort to save it; there are 
plenty of sharp, prying eyes upon her and you, and you must keep 4 
tight rein on your feelings, or the whole neighbourhood will be ringing 
with Madeleine’s mishap.” 
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es shuddered, and promised to follow implicitly Alfred’s good 
advinn She thanked beste tefully for his "sae tr kindness in 
this time of terrible trial, and for his wonderful forbearance towards her 
erring sister. 

“ Without the broad and honourable shield of your protection, m 
dearest Alfred, what would this unhappy girl do? Accept thousan 
and thousands of thanks from me; the devoti.n of a life could not repay 
my obligation for your compassionate support in this dreadful affair.” 

Agnes wrote to Octavie, and that lady procured for her Mrs. Stuart’s 
address at Brussels, where she then was. Madeleine then wrote to her 
mother, expressing her distress at not meeting her in Paris, and her wish 
to join her for a time ; she hoped her dear mamma would not refuse to 
receive her, as, she said, it would be a great disappointment to her not to 

to her. 

o Mrs. Stuart’s answer was waited for with much anxiety by Mr. and 
Mrs. Percival, though Madeleine, who had been so anxious to see her 
mother in Paris, did not seem to care about visiting her now. 

The answer from Mrs. Stuart put an end to the hopes Agnes had 
entertained of placing Madeleine under her mother’s care during the ap- 
proaching period. 

Mrs. Stuart wrote “ her darling Madeleine” that her plans were quite 
unsettled; she did not know where they were going—whether to Berlin, 
Vienna, Dresden, Munich, or St. Petersburg—nor did she know how 
long they might remain at any place; therefore, having no settled home, 
she thought it would be better to put off Madeleine’s visiting her until 
they had fixed upon some permanent abode—at least, some place where 
they might remain stationary for a few months. 

The term she used was “ we,” including, of course, Lord Darlington 
in all her arrangements, though not mentioning his name. 

What was to be done now? ‘That was the question, and Agnes re- 
ferred it to her husband. ad 

“ Mamma won’t take Madeleine, you see—what are we to do?’” 

“‘ She can’t remain here,” replied Alfred, “ that’s clear. We must take 
her to London ; if we can stay there incog., well and good; if not, we 
must go to the Continent.” 

* But will it not look very odd that we should leave Woodbury again 
so soon ?” said Agnes. 

“Some reason must be given for doing so, and I can’t think of ar 4 
better excuse than that your health is very delicate, and I wish to consult 
@ London physician about you.” 

“ But this is not true.” 

“ What is not true? You can’t say that you are either very well or 
very strong, can you ?” 

* Far from either, but 5 





“ There is no ‘ bud’ in the matter. We might decamp, like defaulters, 
without bidding any one good-by ; this wise scheme, however, which 
perhaps your zeal for truth would induce you to adopt, would only set 
every tongue in the neighbourhood in motion, and as that scandal- 
monger, Mrs. Percy, would quickly perceive that there was some — 
in question, she would never rest till she found it out. To be sure, e- 
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leine is your own flesh and blood, and if you choose to let her character 

be ruined, and her prospects in life blasted fora whim, be itso. I have 
i to say, except that it will be unfortunate for your daughters 

to have so much disgrace attached to their mother’s family—both their 
dmeother and their aunt! Make your own arrangements, neverthe- 
_Agnes,” he added, as he left the room whistling. 


II. 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING IN LONDON, AND A HASTY DEPARTURE FOR THE 


Norwitnstanpine Agnes’s predilection for speaking the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, she perceived the absolute ne- 
cessity of giving some plausible reason for going to London, and she 
looked so extremely ill, that not even Mrs. Percy could find any cause 
for surprise or blame in her going to town for the best medical advice. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barwell highly approved of the plan; they were both 
uneasy about: their favourite, whose health they thought too delicate to 
be trifled with, and they were glad to find that Alfred Percival was 
anxious about her. 

Mrs. Barwell again offered to take charge of Cecil and Sophy, as did 
Mrs. de Vere, but Agnes thought it best not to let it be surmised that 
she would be long absent, and, declining the two kind invitations for her 
children, left them at Woodbury, under the care of their nurse and Mrs. 
Winslow. 

Mrs. Percival determined on not taking her own maid, Nancy, with 
her, and gave,.as a reason for leaving her behind, that she was going to 
look out, as soon as she got to London, for a French maid for Miss 
Stuart, and the one engaged might wait upon them both the short time 
they would be away. Nancy was inclined to be mortified, or rather 
offended, at not being allowed to accompany her mistress; but Mrs. 
Percival gave her permission to visit her relations at Exeter for two or 
three weeks, and, moreover, presented her with the means of defraying 
the expenses of her journey back and forwards, so that the young woman 
was mollified, and prevented from making any disagreeable observations. 

It was a great trial to poor Agnes to leave her children for the first 
time in their young lives, and little Cecil felt most. keenly the parting 
from her dear mamma. 

“Ah!” thought Agnes, as she looked at them from the carriage 
window, her eyes almost blinded with tears, “how could my mother 
have left me, a poor little solitary stranger, in Buceleugh-place at Edin- 
burgh, with my great-grandmother and my grand-aunt, of whom I knew 
nothing! But,” she added, “it was well she was heartless enough to 
leave me, or I] might have been what this miserable sister of mine is 
now.” 

After staying a day or two at an hotel in Albemarie-street, Alfred Per- 
eival took jodgings in the neighbourhood of Russell-square. He thought 
it: unlikely: that he would meet any of his own old associates in that 
locality, and as to Agnes, she had no friends in London, for she had not 
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nce with her school companions, 


kept up any acquaintance or corresponde 
and she no longer knew anything of the few persons whom she had 


visited when a girl in London. Acquaintance wears out. so soon, if not 
constantly kept up! 

All-was gomg on quietly, though not pleasantly; for Madeleine was 
sullen and. diseontented, Agnes anxious and unwell, and Alfred by no 
means in the best of humours: Still there seemed no reason why they 


should: not get through the di term of seelusion before them:in 
London, instead of going farther away. But one morning, when Alfred 
was walking in the neighbourhood of the British Museum, into which he 
had ventured for half an hour or so, to while awaya little of the time 
which hung heavy on his hands, he encountered one whom he had no 
wish to see again. . 

It was Lizzy Lee! She was accompanied by a rett , neatl 
dressed, as.she was herself. She inashiedhiele wileual nag ons 
and her colour as bright as they had been in the days when his admira- 
tion had led her astray. He started, and so did she ; he became as pale 
as death, while her cheeks flushed to the deepest crimson. She stopped, 
as if: imvoluntarily, and her trembling lips moved, but no sound issued from 
them. Alfred Percival glanced at her, and glanced at the fair-haired 
boy, and then, looking straight before him, apparently at: some object 
farther off, he passed her without the slightest further notice. He only 
walked on rather fast, as if he feared her pursuing him. At length he 
ventured to look back, and he saw the young woman standing on the spot 
where she had met him, but observed that she had turned round and was 
gazing after him. The moment she perceived that he had seen her look- 
ing after him, she turned and steadily proceeded on her way, until she 
came to a cross-street, which she entered, and disappeared from his 

ight. 

Alfred, though he had passed her with so much indifference, felt some 
curiosity to know where she was going, and, retracing his steps, he fol- 
lowed her, keeping, however, at a respectful distance. He turned the 
corner of the cross-street just’ in time to see her stop at the door of a 
house on one side of it. Waiting until she and the boy had gone in, he 
went leisurely down the street, and on passing the neat-looking though 
small house which they had entered, he looked at the number on the door, 
for there was no brass-plate with any name, or any evidence of its being a 
milliner’s or other place of business. He then went to a greengrocer’s 
shop near, and inquired who lived at No. 15, and was told that the house 
was oceupied by a respectable widow, who received a few lodgers. 

Alfred asked if a young woman with a little boy lodged there, and he 
was told that a Mrs. Lee, with two little boys, lodged there. He then 
inquired how Mrs. Lee made her livelihood, and the greengrocer’s wife 
replied that Mrs. Lee was a very well-behaved, industrious young: person, 
that she was employed by a wholesale clothing-establishment, and that 
she had very good kind friends, gentlefolks who lived in the country, who 
paid her lodgings and the schooling of her eldest boy, and sent her a 
great many presents. Did she know the name of Mrs. Lee’s country 
friends, Alfred asked the woman, and was informed in answer that their 
name was Barwell, and they lived in Devonshire. 
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“ Thank you,” said Alfred. ‘I knew something of Mrs. Lee formerly, 
and am glad to hear that she is so comfortably provided for.” 

Just at that moment, the pretty boy who had been walking with Lizzy 
Lee ran into the shop to buy some herbs for his mother. Alfred could 
not doubt that he was his own son, Alfy, who had been called after him- 
self, but no yearning of affection, no parental feeling awoke in his stony 
heart ; he did not so much as speak to the child, nor present him with an 

. But he left the shop as hurriedly as if a ferocious wild beast had 
entered it, and strode rapidly out of the street. 


This meeting with Lizzy Lee, however, and the knowledge that she 
lived not far from the neighbourhood of their lodgings, determined Alfred 
to take his wife and her sister abroad. In the first place, he was ve 
much afraid lest Lizzy should find out his temporary abode, and become 
troublesome to him, either by endeavouring to induce him to renew his 
former intimacy with her, or by applying to him for money, under the 
pretext of requiring it for the child of whom he was the father. In the 
next place, he dreaded Lizzy’s being a kind of spy upon them, as she was 
now doubtless in frequent communication with some one at Barwell 
Lodge, and she might convey intelligence of them which they did not 
wish to reach Woodbury or its vicinity. 

He made a point of Agnes’s seeing a physician, and as she had a ve 
bad cough, and was far from well, he was gratified by the medical man’s 
advising a change of climate, and a residence for a time in the south of 
France, or some other warmer country. 

Letters were immediately despatched by Alfred to Winslow with this 
intelligence, and with directions about some matters which were to be at- 
tended to during his prolonged absence ; also by Agnes with the same 
intelligence to Mrs. Barwell, Edith de Vere, and Mrs. Winslow. Agnes 
could make the communication without much reluctance, for she knew 
that she was saying what was strictly true in giving the doctor’s opinion, 
though she was somewhat dubious if that would have been acted upon, 
but for the secresy required in regard to Madeleine’s case. 

The return of post brought letters of regret and condolence, and a re- 
newed invitation from Mrs. Barwell for Cecil and Sophy and their nurse 
to stay at Barwell Lodge during Mrs. Percival’s absence. 

A Swiss femme de chambre, who was anxious to return to the Continent, 
was engaged to attend on the ladies, and Alfred, Agnes, and Madeleine 
crossed to Boulogne. Proceeding immediately to Paris, they betook 
themselves to an hotel not generally frequented by the English, and with- 
out culling upon Octavie, or seeking any other Paris acquaintance, they 
set out as soon as possible for Bordeaux, stopping a night at Tours, not 
to fatigue the ladies. 

After mature deliberation Bordeaux had been fixed upon as their 
destination, because, being the second city in France, in regard to size 
and importance, it was too large for individuals who were not of distin- 
aa rank to be observed in it. It was also not a place of resort for 

English, though many passed through it on their way to the south, 
or from the south to the north. 
On arriving at Bordeaux, Mr. Percival avoided taking apartments in 
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the maisons meublées of the Fossé de l’Intendance, the Cours de Tourny, 
or the handsome streets in the immediate vicinity of the Botanical 
Gardens. He thought they would be safer from discovery in the suburbs, 
and with some difficulty found suitable lodgings in one of the remote 
streets beyond the barracks, the Cours d’Aquitaine, and even the Rue de 


A did not call either on the English consul or on the English 
clergyman. And he had ordered in Paris his money to be remitted to 
him through a French bank, not through the English one at Bordeaux. 
Agnes attended a French Protestant chapel, avoiding the English con- 
gregation at the British one; their letters were addressed “ poste restante,” 
and they had taken the names of Mr. and Mrs. Percy, and Mrs. Seward 
—names, in fact, which they had assumed in London, and in which their 
passports had been made out. So that every possible precaution had been 
— to preserve their incognito. : 

here was no man-servant at the house where they had apartments 
except the porter, who went messages, and brought up the baskets of 
wood required for fuel. The English lodgers were waited upon by a pretty 
rae om girl, whose brilliant black eyes, clear olive complexion, and 

ingly white teeth, Mr. Percival greatly admired. Perhaps, if he 
had been better up in his French, he might have amused himself by 
endeavouring to make himself agreeable to Christine, the Basque beauty, 
who did not understand English, but he was able to do little else than 
repeat the sentences he got by heart from a vocabulary, touching the 
every-day wants of life, and as there is no manual for the language of 
love or galanterie, he was forced to content himself with silent admira- 
tion, or only using the language of the eyes. A five-franc piece now and 
then might have served as an expositor of his sentiments, but he was not . 
given to such expensive modes of love-making. 

Time passed rather monotonously for the Woodbury party, who could 
not venture to the fashionable promenades, or to either of the theatres, 
and whose only recreation was an occasional drive along the banks of the 
Garonne, which, certes, are neither pretty nor interesting at Bordeaux and 
its neighbourhood. 

Madeleine was in bad spirits, and though the person on whose account 
her relations had been put to so much trouble and discomfort, took no 

ains to exert herself in any way. Alfred was gloomy, and often out of 
sare ; and Agnes was silent and sad. She felt the separation from 
her children very much, and she also felt deeply the double disgrace which 
had fallen upon her family. 


ITI. 
A FATAL DISCOVERY. 


Time, nevertheless, spend it how and where you may, rolls on, and in 
its course it brought the event which had been expected with fee of 
anything but pleasure. Madeleine’s infant was a boy, a fine healthy child; 
no welcome, however, greeted its entrance into this world of trouble, there 
might have been rejoicings if it had died at its birth; that it lived, was 
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looked upon either as a punishment or a misfortune. The denunciation 
pronounced in the Ten Commandments, that “‘the sins of the father” 
should be visited “upon the children,” seemed to be carried out in respect 
to this poor little stranger, who had no legitimate claim on any one, ex- 
cept its helpless young mother. 

Agnes could not and did not expect or suppose that Alfred Percival 
would have any feeling for this offspring of sin and disgrace; she herself 
involantarily felt a sort of repugnance to it, as the child of Daniel 
O'Flynn, who, she thought, had been the means of causing all the 
wretchedness and obloquy which the misconduct of Madeleine had 
brought upon the family. 

She often, too, reflected upon what might be the probable fate of this 
little inheritor of shame, with no one to own it, no one tocare for it. The 
infant could not be taken with them to Woodbury, when they returned 
thither. It would have to be left in the care of some mercenary stranger, 
and never even be inquired after but by stealth. It would grow up,‘poor 
little creature, nameless, friendless, penniless ! 

“< Ah ! how different would have been the fate of Madeleine’s child, had 
she married either of those amiable and honourable men, Lord Eskdale or 

Howard !”” said Agnes to herself. “If either of these had been 
its father, what joy its birth would have occasioned! Madeleine would 
have been proud of her boy, and as far as human foresight could have 
gone, every earthly advantage would have been secured to him !” 

For the time being, however, everything was provided for the comfort 
of the little stranger and its erring mother, and no word of reproach ever 
reached the ear of the latter, who, to say the truth, showed neither shame 
nor contrition. She did, though, evince some fondness for the baby, 
which was more than Agnes, who well knew her heartlessness and 
frivolity, expected her to do. 

“Is it not a pretty little thing?’’ she would sometimes say to Agnes. 
“I wonder what mamma would think of my ‘boy! I wonder if she will 
ever'see him? I am quite sure if Lord Darlington knew there was such 
un :petit monsieur in ‘the world, he would send him some handsome 
christening present. Look what sweet eyes the baby has got, Agnes.”’ 

tried ance or twice to elicit who was the father of the child, but 
Madeleine could not be induced to tell; she was not, however, long to 
remain in utter ignorance on this mysterious subject. 

One Agnes had gone into a closet, on the shelves of which a 
variety of little matters were kept, and which had two doors, one opening 
into Madeleine’s chamber, which had also a door leading to a small ante- 
room and the passage outside, and the other opening from a sort of alcove 
on the landing at the top of the staircase, where some boxes were de- 
posited. Agnes generally kept the key of the outer door of the little 
store-closet, near which there was a window to admit light, and, if re- 

uired, air into the closet. On the day in question she had gone into 
is closet for something she wanted, and was, as usual, very quiet, for 
or en moved quietly and did everything quietly. She ‘had ieft 
ine asleep about a quarter of an hour before, and believed that 
Alfred was out, when she was surprised to hear his voice in Madeleme’s 
room ; ‘the closet door was slightly ajar, so thet Agnes could ‘not help 











hearing what was said, and what she did hear seemed to'freeze the very 
life’s blood at her heart. 


“Qh! do not kill him, Alfred! my child! my child !—do not kill 
him !” cried Madeleine, in tones of agony. 

“ Why should I not kill him?” replied Alfred, in a ‘husky, ‘hoarse 
voice. ‘‘ Why should he live to bring misery and disgrace upon ‘us ? 
oe cats Madeleine—in one second it will be over, and then we:shall 
be safe.” 

“Alfred, Alfred! spare him!” shrieked Madeleine—“ spare my child 
—your child,”’ she gasped, in a lower voice. 

4 Me that moment the infant uttered a faint smothered ery, as if it were 
ing. 

“ God of Heaven, what can all this be ?’’ ejaculated Agnes, whose very 
hair seemed to stand on end in her horror. 

Again came the infant’s cry—but fainter than before; again came a 
wild shriek from Madeleine. 

Giving way to the impulse of the moment, Agnes threw open the:eloset 
door, and rushed into the room—there she beheld Alfred Percival hold- 
ing the infant with one hand, while the other was clasped round its little 
throat; the baby’s face was purple, and its eyes seemed starting out of 
its head; Madeleine had sprung from her bed, and, in her white night- 
gown, was on her knees before Alfred. 

Agnes hurried forward, and taking him by surprise, in a moment 
snatched the child from Alfred’s grasp. He stood, as a demon might be 
supposed to stand, when foiled in his purpose, on the very eve of the per- 
petration of crime, by a being of a superior order. And Madeleine 
crawling on her knees to her sister’s feet, sobbed out these words : 

“ Save my child, sister—save him, Agnes !” 

“T will save him,” said Agnes. ‘Go back to your bed, Madeleine, 
and pray to be forgiven for your fearful sins.” 

Mrs. Percival seemed to be endowed with unnatural calmness and firm- 
ness at that trying moment. 

As she guarded the poor infant in her arms, she turned to Alfred, and 
exclaimed : 

“ What would have become of your soul in eternity if you had com- 
mitted murder on this helpless babe? Thank Heaven I was able tosave 
you from such guilt.’’ 

Madeleine had arisen from her knees, but between weakness and ‘the 
terrible excitement of the moment, she was not able to:stand, and fell on 
the floor, nearly fainting. 

“ Lift her into bed!” said Agnes to Alfred, almost in a tone of:com- 
mand; and he did as he was told, and raising the unfortunate girl, he 
replaced her in her couch. 

The movement appeared to have recalled him to himself, and, with 
almost his usual audacity, he turned to Agnes and said, while his chest 
heaved, and his eyes avoided hers : 

“‘ How dared you go into that closet meanly to listen to what was said 
in this room—and how dared you to burst in, as you did?” 

‘TI did mot go into that closet to listen to anything,” replied Agnes, 
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with calm dignity. “I could not help hearing the infant's smothered 
cry, as if it were almost strangled, and Madeleine’s screams, and entreaties 
that you would not destroy it. I came here to save you from a crime 
which you would have repented too late, if that child died by your 
hands.” 

“ Officious fool !” muttered Alfred. 

“ Agnes—save it! or he will take its life yet !” sobbed Madeleine, who 

to be going off into an hysterical fit. 

“ What did you overhear?” demanded Alfred Percival, in the same 
husky voice, in which he had before spoken. 

“‘T heard Madeleine beseeching you to spare the life of the child, and 
you—you—alas! speaking of killing him! Alfred, if in a moment of 
frenzy you thought of taking that poor infant’s life, swear to me now 
that such a temptation of the Evil One shall not again overcome you. 
Oh, think of eternity! and the awful punishment which must there await 
those who have——” 

“JT want none of your preaching,” said Alfred, interrupting her. 
“There is no more sin in killing a new-born child like that, than in 
drowning a litter of puppies or kittens. It has no sense or soul yet. If 
it lives, it will be a torment to others, and miserable itself ; if it dies now, 
according to your own creed, it will be happy for evermore.” 

“Tt will, poor innocent babe, but not its—its murderer,” replied Agnes, 
solemnly. 

The baby began to cry, in that low and wailing, yet shrill strain, so 

iar to infancy. 

“ Hush it, sister—hush it!”’ groaned Madeleine. 

** Hush it! Ay, hush it for ever!” muttered Alfred. ‘One pressure 
of my thumb would still its cries and make all right,” and he approached 
Agnes, who had still the infant in her arms. He endeavoured to seize 
it, Agnes held it more tightly, and tried to push him away. 

Suddenly he stopped; for one moment he drooped his head, then 
raising it with a strange expression glaring in his eyes, fierce and sullen 
as that of a vicious bull, he said: 

“ There is one condition, Agnes, on which I will spare that child’s 
life, and give you my promise never to injure him ; and that condition is, 
that you will adopt him for your own. Let your sister’s child pass as 
yours, and all will be well. Her reputation will be cleared, no one will 
ever even surmise the boy’s illegitimacy, and he ma w up in peace 
and safety as a member of our family.”” hal sofeisher 

Agnes started : 

“What! Impose that child of sin upon my daughters as their bro- 
ther; act a lifelong lie—how shall I do such things ?” 

“If you cannot ‘do such things,’”’ replied Alfred, in a measured, 
sneering tone, “ you must make up your mind to what you will not other- 
wise have it in your power to prevent. J do not call it murder to put 
that senseless thing out of the world; if you think it so, there is one 
way, and but one, to save its life, and prevent what you consider the 
commission of a great crime. That wretched creature shall either go 
with us to Woodbury as your child, or, however you may wish to pro- 
tect it, a coffin and the grave shall receive it. I swear this by——” 
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“ Hush!’ cried Agnes; “do not take a name in vain too sacred to be 
invoked in the cause of guilt. My mind is bewildered, my brain seems 
reeling, my heart is broken. Oh, Alfred, Alfred! you whom I loved 
with such idolatry, you whom I looked upon as perfection, how can you 
act as you are doing now? Tell me that it is a wild dream; tell me 
that I am mad—that this is all delusion! You—-Madeleine—this child 
—no, no, no, it cannot, cannot be !”’ 

Steps were heard ascending the stairs at this moment. 

“ Sister! save my child for the love of God!” prayed Madeleine, in a 
voice of agony. “ He will strangle it, or he will poison it !’’ 

“ Yes, T will strangle it, or I will poison it, unless you swear to adopt 
it.” 

“He will, he will!” groaned Madeleine. 

Agnes raised her bloodshot eyes to heaven for a moment, as if in 
mental prayer, and then she said : 

“‘T will adopt it. Not for your sake, you vicious girl, nor for the sake 
of your child; but to save Avs soul from the murderer’s doom in eter- 
nity.” 

z Swear it !” cried Alfred. 

“The vow is registered there,” she said, raising her hand and arm, 
. and pointing solemnly upwards, “and may the Almighty enable me to 
keep it, and to preserve my senses !” 

Some one knocked at the door; it was the nurse who had come for the 
baby. Alfred opened the door, and the woman came in and took the 
infant, which Agnes was still holding. 

“ Soignez le petit bien, je vous en prie,” said Madeleine; “I don’t 
think he is quite well.” 

The nurse left the room with the infant; Agnes cast a glance of 
scorn, almost of hatred, on Madeleine ; then, turning towards Alfred, she 
gazed on him for a minute with deep emotion, while she trembled from 
head to foot ; then murmuring, 

** Oh, how cruelly I have been deceived!’ she tottered as if she had 
hardly strength to move through the fatal closet to her own apart- 
ment. 

She threw herself on her bed, and there she lay for hours, apparently 
in a state of stony torpor, but, in reality, with every fibre of her frame 
beating with pain fromthe intense anguish of her heart. 


IV. 


SORROWS AND SUFFERINGS. 


Durine the course of the night, after the trying scene in Madeleine’s 
apartment, there was another birth in the lodgings taken by the English 
party ; but Agnes’s child was dead; it had come prematurely, and had 
only breathed for a few minutes. Jt, also, was a boy. ae for it 
that it had been so speedily removed from the weight and the sufferings 
of earthly existence! 

Whom the gods love, die young. 
What a blessing to be so loved! What a blessing to escape the vicissi- 
tudes, the trials, the sins, and the sufferings of this perishable world ! 
Aug.—vVOL. CXXXIV. NO. DXXXVI. 25 
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Ah, «mourn not :the child who.diesin early :infaney! Mourn not the 
cherub who, drawing ‘for.a.short space the impure breath of earthly life, 
speetily wings its way ‘to the .celestial realms of Eternity! ‘Rather 

and bless the grace and the mercy which has taken it from—the 
evil to: come ! 

And Agnes, when she knew that:her child’s untried spirit ‘had already 
fled, did thank the merciful Creator who had:recalled it so seon. There 
would have been «painful struggle for it in his world ; it was bette: 
that it had.gone, though she‘had never even been permitted to look upon 
its inanimate form. 

She had -been dangerously ill, and, for several days, quite delirious. 
Happily, her ravings were not understood by the French people who were 
about her. They had all been exeeedingly kind and attentive, and Mr. 
Percival, whether he felt any uneasiness on ‘her account or not, had 
seemed to be very anxious about her. She was always speaking of him, 
and in the:most endearing terms, but when he came ‘to her she would 
shudder, and turn away, and close her eyes, as if to shut out some sight 
that was terrible to her. It was strange—but delirium is always 
strange. 

Mr. Percival wrote to Winslow mentioning ‘his wife's dangerous ill- 
ness.and the birth of a little boy, also saying that, on account of Mrs. 
Percival’s state of health, it would probably be some time before they 
could return to England, as it would not do for her:to attempt to travel 
until she was very much better. Madeleine, though a bad scribe, and 
very unwilling to take the trouble, was obliged :to write too, for Alfred 
insisted on her despatching a letter to Edith De Vere,{telling her of the 
birth of a boy, and the very severe illness under which Agnes was still 
labouring, but from which they hoped she would recover, though she 
would not be able to leave Bordeaux as soon as they had expected. 

This bad news caused great.consternation to.Agnes’s friends at Wood- 
bury and its neighbourhood, where she was so much beloved. There was 
only one individual who felt a flutter of something like joy when she 
heard that Mrs. Percival was dangerously ill. 

“If she should die,”’ thought Rose Ashford, “ Mr. Alfred would ibe 
able to. marry.again. He has often and often said that if he was a single 
man, J should be his:choiee. If :he was a widower he might marry me. 
How nice that would be! He-would .make a lady.of me, and I should 
live at the Hall, and all these Charltons would envy me so; and when I 
went to church I should sit in the family pew, and take no notice of any 
of them—not even of Robert. And that old screech-owl, Mrs. Percy, 
could have nothing more to say against me. I wonder if the Barwells, 
and the Joliffes, and the other gentlefolks would call upon me. I would 
send ‘them all wedding-cards. ‘I would ‘have such smart dresses from 
London, for Alfred would like tosee me dressed like a lady.” 

Poor Rose went on building castles in the air, little dreaming that 
if Alfred ‘Percival were a widower that very hour, he would never think 
of her. 

How much folly there is in human nature! 

Meanwhile, Alfred and Madeleine were the victims of ennui at Bor- 


deaux. They had nothing to amuse them, at least Alfred had not, for 
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Madeleine, to do her justice,:sometimes found pleasure in noticing her 
child, and occasionally wedi — vexation that she must.only acknow- 
ledge the as her nephew; but this feeling of annoyance always 
yielded to det consideration that her boy would be the heir of Woodbury. 
* “Yes!” she said to herself, exultingly, “if Agnes lives, :and has 
a dozen sons, my boy will :be:the heir, and that disagreeable child, Cecil, 
will get nothing compared to him.” 

ddleness, especially in solitude, is not:conducive to good temper. Alfred 
and Madeleine, condemned to a constant téte-d-téte, ‘soon became tired of 
each other’s society; and as neither took any-pains to conceal their ill 
. humour, little bickerings broke out between them, which made their 
seclusion still more unpleasant. 

“ There is no need to shut one’s self up any longer, is there, Alfred ?” 
asked Madeleine one day, after they had been yawning in each other's 
faces for fully a quarter of an hour, Madeleine ree absolutely nothing, 
Alfred glancing now and then at a Bradshaw, or an old Punch. 

“ Well, perhaps not. But we can’t get away from this stupid place 
while Agnes is confined to:bed, and so ill. There would be a hue and a 
cry among the nurses, and the doctor,and the people of the house.- But 
I was thinking that, as Agnes is now pretty well out of danger, and ‘the 
doctor considers her better, J might ‘take a:run to the Pyrenees. The 
weather is finer now, and ‘the distance is not very great from this 

lace.” 

“ And J was thinking that I might go to Paris for a fortnight or so, 
and stay with Octavie, or Mademoiselle le Grand—it would be such a 
nice change.” 

“ But you could not leave ‘your sister ill in bed.” 

‘‘Why not? Iam of no use to her; she does not care ever to see 
me. When I go into her room she looks miserable, and never speaks, 
except to answer when I ask her how:she is.” 

‘We can’t both go—that’s certain,” said Alfred. 

*‘ Well, she’s your wife, you took her for ‘better and for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness:and in health, Master Alfred; and though 

ou have not stuck to your vow to forsake all others, aud keep only’ to 
ber.” she continued, laughing, “it is your business, more than mine, to 
stay with her.” 

“ W hat if I won’t ?” 

“Nonsense, you must. But, however, to make a beginning, suppose 
we go to one of the theatres this evening. It will be less stupid than 
sitting here, staring at each other till bedtime.” 

Alfred was quite willing to accompany Madeleine to the play, and they 
went to the smaller of the two principal theatres, where comic pieces were 
often performed. Madeleine, who, of course, understood all that was said 


on the stage, was much amused; and even Alfred, little conversant as he | 


was with French, was pleased with the sprightly acting and the very 
graceful movements of the performers. 

They were coming out, when they encountered among ‘the crowd two 
persons whom they had by no means expected to meet there. These 
were Octavie and the Count de Mauriac ! 

They all stopped in extreme surprise. 

22:2 
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“Mais, ma chére, que fais-tu ici?’ asked Octavie of Madeleine, in a 
tone of amazement. 

Mutual explanations followed. Octavie heard, with many expressions 
of regret, that Mr. Percival and Madeleine had come to Bordeaux or ac. 
count of Agnes, whose health had become so delicate that the physician, 
consulted in London, had ordered her to the south of France. And Ma- 
deleine heard, with astonishment and provocation—which latter feeling, 
however, she did not express—that Octavie and the Count de Mauriac 
were on their wedding tour, intending to go to Madrid and the south of 
Spai 

“Why did you not write me that you were going to be married ?” 
asked Madeleine of Octavie. 

“T did tell you. I wrote you and Agnes a few days before the mar- 
riage took place.” 

“The letter has not reached us.” 

“That is not my fault,” said Octavie. “But where are you staying? 
We are at the Hétel de France. It is said to be the best at Bordeaux.” 

Alfred struck in, and told Octavie that they were at very quiet apart- 
ments almost out of town, for Agnes had been in such a nervous state 
that she could not bear the least noise. 

The Countess de Mauriac asked their address, and promised to call 
the next day. Both she and the count sent their kindest remembrances 
to poor Agnes, of whose illness they were really sorry to hear. 

“ Ah,” thought Madeleine, “I see now why that deceitful Octavie 
was so much against my marrying the Count de Mauriac: she wished to 
get him for herself. If he and I had only remained a short time longer 
at Spa, I might have secured him in spite of her. It is so vexatious. And 
she is Countess de Mauriac !” 

The next morning, Alfred went to the poste restante, and received 
letters from England, among which was the one from Octavie, an- 
nouncing her intended marriage. Later in the day, the Count and 
Countess de Mauriac called on the Percivals, but Octavie was not ad- 
mitted to see Agnes, who was still too ill to receive visitors. The baby, 
however, was sid to them as Agnes’s child, and its likeness to Mr. 
Percival was remarked by Octavie. Madeleine insinuated that she would 
be glad to join the De Mauriacs in their Spanish tour, but the hint was 
not taken, much to her disappointment ; neither was any invitation given 
her to visit them in Paris, on their return to that capital. 

At length poor Agnes, who had been very slow in recovering, was 
pronounced convalescent, and as she expressed to the doctor great anxiety 
to return to her little girls and her English friends, he thought it would 
be best to comply with her wish. The Woodbury party travelled very 
leisurely to Paris, and remained there some days, ostensibly to give Agnes 
sufficient rest before undertaking the remainder of her journey, but in 
reality to afford Madeleine time to order dresses, bonnets, ornaments, 
&c. &e.; and to procure a French maid for her, and another nurse for 
the baby, as Alfred did not wish to take either the Swiss waiting-maid 
or the Bordeaux nurse to Woodbury. 

Agnes took no interest in these an matters; indeed, she seemed 
to have lost interest in almost everything, and in almost everybody, 
except her own two children, and their concerns. 
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She appeared to be in a kind of stupor, which was the effect of 
her i illness, and the extreme ‘oredine and weak ers it had left; 
partly of the shock her mind had received when she made the dreadful 
discovery of her husband’s and her sister’s guilt. 

Yet she could hardly believe it. Surely, surely, she thought, she was 
mistaken. Alfred! whom she had regarded as the soul of honour, to 
whom she had looked up as one of the best of human beings! Oh, how 
could he have fallen into such an abyss! It was delusion, it was 
insanity. 

. And Agnes might have persuaded herself that she only was wrong, 
and all else was right, had Alfred chosen still to wear his hypocritical 
mask, and had Madeleine not seemed so confident and so assuming. 

Madeleine was vexed at her sister’s coldness to her, and, in a fit of 
anger one day, said to her cruelly, 

“You fancy, Agnes, that Alfred was until lately entirely wrapped up 
in you, and that he cared for nobody else. You are quite mistaken. 
Ashford, who was called ‘ the Rose of Woodbury,’ has been for a long 
time his chére amie. You have been quite hoodwinked. But you are 
so conceited that you think yourself perfection, and that nobody can come 
in your way.” 

This harsh speech had a great effect upon poor Agnes in her still weak 
and nervous state; many recollections flashed on her mind—the insinua- 
tions of Daniel O’Flyun, the gossiping innuendoes of Mrs. Percy, the 
frequent mysterious absences of Alfred, and his uncle, Mr. Montague’s, 
evident distrust of him, which had formerly caused her some chagrin, 
and which she had thought so unreasonable on the part of the old gen- 
tleman. 


V. 


CHANGES AT WOODBURY. 


Wuen “dire suspicion” once enters the mind, even the most candid 
and amiable of human beings cannot fail to be influenced by it; and poor 
Agnes, most unwillingly convinced of her husband’s unworthiness, asked 
herself what it was her duty to do. Was she to countenance and sanction 
her sister’s conduct, by pretending to be blind to it, and living on friend] 
terms with her? Was she to make no change in her relations with 
Alfred? She could not dislike him, that was impossible, but she mourned 
with a bitterness of grief, that threatened to destroy her life or her reason, 
the downfal of her idol, and the opinion she was compelled now to enter- 
tain of him. 

“ But Madeleine, that unprincipled, vicious-minded girl, was the 
tempter, I feel sure,” she said to herself, for there was no one on earth 
to whom she could confide a single thought or feeling. ‘* He was all in 
all to me!” she exclaimed, in deep despair, “ and now—now——”’ 

The sight of the infant was also a source of misery to her. 

“T must call it mine—yet it is mo¢ mine. Ah! why did not i die, 
and my own poor child live! But it was God’s will, and I may not 
question that,” 

Agnes felt much inclined to leave Mr. Percival and her sister, to give 
up her home at Woodbury, and to retire with her two little girls to some 
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cheap, quiet: place, where she and they could live upon her own small 
rmeane, the 5001, a: year left her by Mr: Montague. 

“ Alfred: will: not:miss me;” she thought; “he will continue’to live in 
comfort at Woodbury, they will both: be glad to get rid of me, and IT 
shall not be, as it: were, aiding and abetting’ sin.” 

She:spoke now very little to Alfred; who, indeed, seemed to avoid her 
as much: as possible, but she felt that it was necessary to have some com- 
munication with him respecting her future movements, and she mustered 
courage to tell him that she did not think it right that they should live 
longer together: She then told him her idea of gomg to some remote 
place, where she and her daughters could live upon small means, in soli- 
tude and privacy. 

Alfred had not expected any such proposal from her ; he fancied she 
might insist on Madeleine’s expulsion fram Woodbury, but he thought 
her devoted attachment to himself would induce her to pass over every- 
thing, to bear everything, and to be contented and thankful to continue 
to bask in the sunshine of his presence and obey his slightest wish. She 
had been his slave for years, his willing slave, and he did not feel inclined 
to part with her. 

“ She'll come round in a little time,’’ he thought ; “she is so fond of 
me, that shecould not live without me. If I were a Hindoo, nothing 
would restrain her from burning herself on my funeral pyre.” 

But Mr. Alfred forgot that when love is based upon esteem and re- 
spect, and is not. merely an impulsive feeling, a capriee, or a passion, it 
may totter when its basis-is withdrawn. 

His lips trembled a little when he answered Agnes. Was it from the 
thought of being deserted by his wife, or the thought of all the scandal 
which would fly, like wildfire, through the neighbourhood, and the male- 
volent remarks which would be made upon himself ? 

He said he did not wish to fetter her or to play the part of a selfish 
tyrant, therefore, if she really desired to separate entirely from him, much 
as‘he would lament that separation, he would not oppose it, and if, on 
further reflection, she persisted in carrying out her plan, he would, of 
course, give her a handsome allowance, so that she might not be deprived 
of any possible comfort. But one comfort she must give up, and that 
was the society of her children, for he would not part with Cecil or 
Sophy; they should remain with him, and under the care of any one he 
might select to take charge of them. 

“If you go, you go alone,” he added ; ‘‘ but take a little time to reflect 
on what must have-so much influence upon your future life.” 

Agnes did reflect, and she came to the conclusion that, for her 
children’s sake, it would be better to remain at Woodbury. If she de- 
serted them, they would be left to Madeleme’s tender mercies, and she 
shuddered to think how they would be brought up. No—she would stay 
to watch over them, and she would hope, some. time or other, to get rid 
of Madeleine. 

“Ah! Itwasto her, doubtless, that my great-grandmother’s prophetic 
words alluded!” exclaimed Agnes. ‘“ How strange that at her dying 
hour she should have seen this evil looming in the future! How — 
that: she should lave: predicted the mamner of my poor father’s death! 
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What a load of guilt on my wretched. mother’s soul to have destroyed: my’ 
father, myself, and: her other miserable daughter! May God: forgive her 
—and that daughter!” 

The baby boy was christened in Paris “‘ Charles Stuart,” after Mrs. 
Percival and Madeleine's father, and when this.ceremouny had been gone 
trough the no longer happy’ party returned to en. route for 
Woodbury.. 

Duttin Londen: a new source of sorrow was disclosed to poor Agnes, 
During her severe illness: at Bordeaux, Mr. Percival had written home to 
dismiss Mr. and Mrs. Winslow and all the in-door servants;. except the 
children’s nurse, whom some little remnant of feeling for his suffering. wife 
had induced him to determine: on retaining, He would also-have kept. 
Mrs. Percival’s own maid, Nancy, but Madeleine made a point of her 

i Madeleine hated: Nancy: as cordially as Alfred Percival: hated. 
poor, Winslow and his: wife. 

Agnes heard with dismay’ of the changes that were to take place at 
Woodbury. The alteration in her household was another drop, and.a 
large drop, to be added to the cup of her affliction. 

*‘ Surely,” she said, “ the Winslows and the inferior servants have com~- 
mitted no fault to be thus almost ignominiously dismissed. And as to me, I 
am not deranged, or sunk into such imbecility that I may not be consulted 
on the affairs of an establishment over which I have so long been mistress. 
Does Madeleine, who, I perceive, is to supersede me, intend to. fill the 
house with French servants?” 

“No,” replied Alfred, who looked half ashamed of himself, “ she has 
nothing to do with it.” 

He knew this was a falsehood, .as it. was. she who had insisted. on the 
removal of Mrs. Percival’s own maid. 

“There are no French servants coming but Madeleine’s femme de 
chambre and the baby’s nurse. You are aware that I have always dis- 
liked these Winslows. I could never endure them even when | was a 
boy visiting at my uncle’s house. They had been too mueh accustomed 
to rule at Woodbury, andi evidently looked upon themselves as master 
and mistress there-———” 

“1 have never observed this,” said Agnes, interrupting him. 

“Very likely, for they were always civil and attentive to, you, but 
took.their own way in everything, nevertheless; and tlie fellew Winslow 
searcely concealed his impertinent opmion that J had no right:to Wood- 
bury. They have always been eyesores to me, and I have long been re-: 
solved to get rid.of. them. I wrote to discharge them| when you were ill, 
on purpose to let them see that it was entirely my, doing, and: that ne) 
blame could be attached to you.” 

Alfred expected—what he would formerly have received—a burst of 
thanks for his kind consideration, but she listened in cold silence. He 
was annoyed, and went on to tell her that many reasons had determined 
him to have an entirely new set of servants, and that the deed was done 
beyond recal. 

Though she tried to suppress them, the tears began to fall from 
Agnes’s eyes, and Mr. Percival, feeling some slight pity for his victim, 
endeavoured to comfort her by informing her that he had given a good 
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house in the village, rent free, to the Winslows, and had ordered that it 
should be furnished at his expense; he added that, with their own savings, 
and Mr. Montague’s handsome legacies to them, they would have abund- 
ance whereon to live in comfort. 

A new house-steward, as he was called, a new housekeeper, new cook, 
kitchen-maid, housemaids, men-servants, &c. &c., were chosen by Alfred 
and despatched to Woodbury, to be installed by the Winslows before 
they retired from the place which had been for so many years their home. 
Though Madeleine had caused the discharge of Nancy, she did not at- 
tempt to prevent her sister from selecting a maid for herself, and through 
the cy of the wife of the physician who had attended her, Agnes en- 
gvged « respectable quiet young woman likely to suit her. 

e greater portion of the servants, higher and lower, were sent off 
first, and Mr. and Mrs. Percival, Madeleine with her French maid, the 
baby with its French nurse, and Alfred’s new valet, and Agnes’s new 
maid, all proceeded at the same time to Woodbury, where Agnes was 
most cordially welcomed by the rich and the poor, and Alfred and 
Madeleine received with decent courtesy. Little Master Charley was 
pronounced, by the females at least, “a beautiful baby,” for men never 
admire infants, and he was looked upon by all as the heir of Woodbury. 

Agnes was happy to be again with her little girls, and Cecil was wild 
with joy at having her mother back; she received her father very pro- 
perly, but to Madeleine she was scarcely civil. Little Sophy was delighted 
with her baby brother, while Cecil did not seem to care for him. She 
was a strange child. 

Woodbury did not look like home to Agnes with all the new faces 
about her. She remarked, however, that one of the former servants was 
still there—Lawrence, Mr. Percival’s favourite groom—but she did not 
— why he had been retained. She inquired into very little, in fact, 
and seemed languid and ill. She only exerted herself to make one 
arrangement, and that was to order that separate apartments should be 
prepared for Mr. Percival and herself. Alfred seemed surprised and 
somewhat annoyed at this order, but he did not oppose it, and Mrs. 
Percival’s directions were carried out. 

The sweeping change of domestics at Woodbury, and especially the 
expulsion of the Winslows, made quite a sensation in the village and its 
neighbourhood. But every one said it was Mr. Percival’s doing, some 
averring that he was not satisfied with good old English servants since he 
had been “in foreign parts,” and some, following in Mrs. Percy’s wake, 
declaring that he had become a Roman Catholic, and would have none 
but Papists around him. 
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THE ORKNEY ISLANDS. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


How came ye here, small Isles? 
Did some strong earthquake heave you from below ? 
Did mighty Ocean, with his hungry flow, 
Through the long ages dashing, foaming, sweeping, 
Dispart you from old Scotia? and, now weeping, 
Ye stand, like cast-off children, in the main, 

Beaten by winds and rain. 


How came ye here, lone Isles? 

Did some great Saint, in far, far distant day, 

When miracles were wrought, as legends say, 

Summon you from the deep, that good men here, 

In spot so wild, and girt by scenes of fear, 

Might hide them from the world, and pass their days 
In ceaseless prayer and praise’? 


Rocky, romantic Isles! 
Ye may not liken those green Edens placed 
In calm South Seas, with all things lovely graced, 
Where skies rain richness, fruits and flowers are gay, 
And bright-plumed song-birds people every spray, 
Love ’mid the shades, soft music on the air, 

And luxury everywhere. 


Yet rough, tempestuous Isles, 

Not always do ye wrestle with the storms, 

Not always mist and rain engird your forms ; 

Beauty’s bright spirit crowns your rocks at times, 

When mellowing Summer warms those northern climes ; 

Then heavens arch blue, and laugh the pastures green, 
And short-lived flowers are seen. 


Then, cheerful, busy Isles, 

The fisher casts his net, the maiden seeks 

The samphire on the cliff, and sunshine breaks 
O’er all the rocks, like rapture come to bless 

The stricken heart of drooping loneliness ; 

Then man is gay of mood, and woman smiles 

F’en in wild Orkney Isles. 
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ABOUT PEOPLE WHO CAN’T SAY NO. 


READINGS OF CHARACTER. 
By Francis JAcox. 


On the Princess Caroline of Brunswick’s coming over to England to 
be wedded to the Prince of Wales, it was a matter of discussion at a 
party: where Lady Charlotte: Lindsay was:present,—so we read in Moore's 

iaty, on the authority of Lord Brougham,—what one word of English 
her Royal Highness, who was totally ignorant of the language, should 
be first taught to speak. The whole company agreed that “ yes” was 
the most useful word, except Lady Charlotte, who suggested that “no” 
was twice as useful, as it so often stood for “‘ yes.” “This story Brougham 
said he once made use of in court, in: commenting on the manner in 
which a witness had said ‘no.’ What suggested’ it to him, now,” adds 
Moore, “ was my deseribing the manner in which Grattan said, ‘ Why, 
no,’ one day when Rogers asked him whether he and I could manage 
another bottle of claret.”* Not to name, with the deaf poet and 
humorist, 

—the mischievous quizzers, 
Sharp as knives, but double as scissors, 
Whio get you to answer; quite by guess, 
Yes for No, and No for Yes.t 


Not to name, either, those high-polite colloquists who made Sir Philip 
Francis so wrathful,—he being wont to say that he had nearly survived 
the good manly words of assent and denial, the yes and mo of our an- 
cestors, and could now hear nothing but “ unquestionably,” “certainly,” 
“undeniably,” or ‘by no means,” and “I rather think not ;” forms of 
speech to which he gave the most odious and: contemptible names, as 
effeminate and emasculated, and which he would turn into ridicule by 
caricaturing the pronunciation of the words.t It was in his appeal to 
Lord John Russell to have done with dexterity and finesse, and to cul- 
tivate rather “ those fine manly historico-Russell qualities he most un- 
doubtedly possesses,” that Sydney Smith pointedly said: ‘ There are 
two beautiful words in the English language,—Yes and No; he must 
ronounce them boldly and emphatically ; stick to Yes and No to the 
eath ; for Yes and No lay his head down upon the scaffold, where his 
ancestors have laid their heads before, and cling to his Yes and No in 
spite of ’’§ political foes and flatterers all.and sundry. What the pungent 
a tg wanted Lord John, on the present occasion, to say No to, 
ike a man,—No, short and stern ; No, rough and ready; No, pure and 

* Diary of Thomas Moore, Dec. 17, 1831. 

+ Hood, a Tale of a Trumpet. 

t “ Thus he would drawl out ‘unquestionably’ in a faint, childish tone, and 
then say . . . [with an adjuration more emphatic than reverent] . . . ‘does he 
mean yes? Then why not say so at once, like a man?’ ’—Statesmen of Time of 
George LIL. vol. iii., Sir Philip Francis. 

§ Sydney Smith on the Ballot. 
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simple ;—was: the Ballot. For his lordship: showed’ signs of dallying” 
with the question, if not making it’ an open one; and was evidently 
suspected by his: witty censor of a tendency to complacent acquiescence 
in the lax moral of the fabulist : 


Sometimes in mutual sly disguise, 

Let Ay’s seem No’s, and No’s seem Ay’s ; 
Ay’s be in courts denials meant, . 

And No’s in Bishops give consent.* 

But Lady Charlotte Lindsay was probably right, in another sense than 
the one she smartly suggested, when-she urged the advantage of learning, 
to say No, especially to one of her Royal Highness’s position and pros- 
pects. People who can’t say No, are not uncommonly, in the long run, 
a burden to themselves and to others. Chamfort does not.seruple to 
assert that nearly all mem are bondsmen, for lack of the power to say 
No: to be able to articulate that momentous syllable distinctly,, he 
accounts one of the two only means of preserving one’s freedom and 
individual character—the other being a capacity for living alone in the 
world. ‘“ Presque tous. les hommes sont esclaves, par la raison que les 
Spartiates donnaient de la servitude des Perses, faute de savoir prononcer 
la syllabe mon. Savoir prononcer ce mot et savoir vivre seul, sont les 
deux seuls moyens de conserver sa liberté et son caractére.”t Goldsmith 
moralises on the mischievous results arising to young people from the 
endeavour to please all, so that they comply with every request, and come 
to have no will of their own, but, like wax, catch every contiguous im- 
pression.{ So Johnson warns against the dangers of “ timid compliance: 
and tame resignation,”§ whereby soft and fearful tempers give themselves: 
up to the will of the more wilful, who get from them a facile or faltering 
Yes when the only safe and sound answer is a peremptory No. 

Many, like Desdemona,|| are of “ so free, so-kind, so apt, so blessed a 
disposition,” that they hold it a vice in their goodness not to do more 
than they are requested, even when the request itself is overmuch. 
Many, like that bon bourgeois, Chrysale, in the Femmes Savantes, say 
Yes as often as ever you please, while practically they make a mere nega- 
tive of the prompt affirmative. 


Mon pére est d’une humeur a consentira tout ; 
Mais il met: peu de poids aux choses qu’il résout.4] 


Chesterfield admonishes his son that there is commonly, in young people, 
a facility that makes them unwilling to refuse anything that'is asked of 
them; a mauvaise honte, that makes them asliamed to refuse.** Nearly 
a year later his lordship returns to the charge: “I have known many a 


—_ a ST —— 








* Gay’s Fables, part ii., “ Ay and No.” 
+ Maximes et Pensées de Chamfort, § iii. 
t Citizen of the World, letter Lxi. §. The Rambler; No. lvi. 


|! For ’tis most easy 
‘The inclining Desdemona to subdue 
In any honest suit; she’s framed as fruitful 


As the free elements. 
Othello, Act IL. Se. 3. 


© Moliére, Les Femmes Savantes, Acte I. Sc. 3. 
+e Letters, May 16, O3S., 1749. 
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young fellow seduced by a mauvaise honte, that made him ashamed to 
refuse."* And yet again, a few weeks later: “A young fellow who 
seems to have no will of his own, and who does everything that is asked 
of him, is called a very good-natured, but at the same time is thought a 
very silly fellow.”+ Cicero pronounces this to be the first law to be 
established in friendship, that neither may we ask of others aught which 
is dishonourable, nor ourselves do it when asked: Hae prima lex in 
amicitia sanciatur, ut neque rogemus res turpes, nec faciamus 
rogati.t 

Plutarch is presumed to have considered that the defect which he calls 
Dysopia (3vewmia),—an unhappy facility of being put out of coun- 
tenance—shamefacedness, in fact, or shyness—consists chiefly in the diffi- 
culty of saying No; and his stock of anecdotes is drawn upon in illus- 
tration of the tragic consequences which may result from that pusil- 
lanimous characteristic of Shyness. “ It not only subjects us to the loss 
of our money when a slippery acquaintance asks us for a loan which we 
are perfectly aware he never intends to repay, but sometimes life itself is 
the penalty of that cowardly shyness which cannot say No to a dis- 
agreeable invitation.” As in the case of Antipater invited to an enter- 
tainment by Demetrius, ashamed to decline, but going forebodingly to 
the shambles; and of Hercules, Alexander’s son by Barsina, asked to 
supper (and killed at it) by Polysperchon. Young Hercules could excuse 
himself as long as Polysperchon did not urge his odious invitation in per- 
son. “ Just like me!” professes the Caxton essayist on Shyness : ‘‘ Send 
me an invitation to dinner to which I can reply by note or message, and 
if I wish to say ‘No,’ I can say it like a man; but invaded in my own 
house, or waylaid in the street, clapped on the shoulder, accosted 
vigorously, with a hypocritical frankness, ‘Fie, my dear sir—not dine 
with me? ‘What are you afraid of ? Do you think I shall give you the 
Gladstone claret ?’—then Dusopia seizes me at once ; I succumb like the 
son of Alexander. And every man entitled to call himself Shy, would, 
if similarly pressed, prove as weak as Hercules and I. 

“ Whole communities have been enslaved by shyness. Plutarch quotes 
the saying that the people of Asia only submitted to a single despot 
because they were too bashful to pronounce the word No.” 

Indeed, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton charges us sturdy English, ourselves, 
with a fit of that cowardly but well-bred Dysopia on the Restoration of 
Charles II. It was Shyness, he alleges, and nothing else, that made the 
bashful conquerors in the Great Rebellion so delicately silent about them- 
selves in the welcome they gave to the courteous and elegant exile. They 
have no other excuse; or, as Sir Edward punningly puts it, “they were 
shy, and they shied away their liberties.”’§ 

In another essay from his pen may be read an emphatic counsel to 
every young reader, be he patrician or plebeian, to say No at once to 
whatever charming acquaintance would coax him into putting his name 
toa bill. The oak the “ No” can inflict on its utterer, is a priva- 
tion—a want—always short of starvation. So, “Be contented! Say 
No!”|| And manage to say it, as Sir Edward writes it, with the em- 





* Letters, March 8, O.S., 1750. + April 26, O0.S., 1750. 

t Cic. de Amicit. 

§ Caxtoniana: Essays on Life, Literature, and Manners; vol. i. pp. 69 sg. 
Essay on the Management of Money. 
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phasis and decision of a note of admiration, to back it, clinch it, drive it 
well and truly home. 

Mr. Pepys enters approvingly in his Diary a “ rule” or “ proverb” he 
one day hears—to wit, that a man who “ cannot say no (that is, that is of 
so a nature that he cannot deny anything, or cross another in a 
anything), is not fit for business.” Which, adds self-scrutinising Samuel, 
“which is a very great fault of mine, which I must amend in.”"* The 
historian of the Dutch Republic tells us of President Hopper—a mere 
man of routine, pliable as wax in the plastic hands of Margaret of Parma 
—that his manners were as cringing as his intellect was narrow, and that 
as he never by any chance opposed the Duchess, his colleagues in the 
council of state always called him Councillor Yes Madamt—so incon- 
ceivable was it that he should ever articulate a wholesome but perhaps 
compromising No. He appears to have been a parallel personage to 
Pope’s Phryne, in this one respect : 

Her learning and good-breeding such, 

Whether th’ Italian or the Dutch, 
Spaniards or French came to her ; 

To all obliging she’d appear : 

Twas Si signor, *twas Yaw Mynieer, 
"Twas S’i/ vous plaist, Monsieur.t 


Sir Walter Scott declares Henry Erskine to have been the best- 
natured. man he ever knew, thoroughly a gentleman, and with but one 
fault—* he could not say no, and thus sometimes misled those who trusted 
him.”§ In another entry in Sir Walter’s diary, we find the expression of 
a wish that his girls—then with him at Portsmouth—and mad with the 
craze of seeing sights, would be moderate in their demands on naval 
officers’ complaisance. ‘“ They little know how inconvenient are such 
seizures. A sailor in particular is a bad refuser, and before he can turn 
three times round, he is bound by a triple knot to all sorts of nonsense.”’|| 
Scott was then about to embark for Italy ; and it was on the eve of his 
return, still a shattered invalid, that being requested by a lady to do some- 
thing which was specially disagreeable to him, and being asked whether 
he had consented, Scott replied, “ Yes.” He was then questioned why he 
had agreed to do what was so inconvenient to him:—“ Why,” said he, 
“as I am now good for nothing else, I think it as well to be good 
natured.”— Moral : not till a man comes to be good for nothing else, is 
it excusable in him to be unable to say No. ; 

Pertinent to the subject is what Sir Walter had long before said of the 
then youthful Duke of Buccleugh, whose guest he was in 1826; that he 
rar} have him not quite so soft natured as his grandfather, whose kind- 
ness sometimes mastered his excellent understanding. ‘ His father had 
a temper which jumped better with my humour. Enough of ill nature to 
keep your good nature from being abused, is no bad ingredient in their 
disposition who have favours to bestow.”** 





* Diary of Samuel Pepys, Aug. 8, 1662. 
t Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, part ii. ch. v. 
+ Pope’s Imitations of English Poets. 
Diary of Sir Walter Scott, April 20, 1829. 
Ibid., Oct. 24, 1831. 
{ Memoranda by Sir Wm. Gell, 1832. 
** Ibid. Aug 25, 1826. 
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Lord Byron, when.on the Drury Lane‘Committee, found -his reluctanee 
to say No, to eager petitioners, a highly inconvenient disposition, and was 
only too thankful to transfer the “3 toa better qualified friend. “ As 
Jam really acivil.and polite person,” he writes, “and do hate giving pain 
when it can be avoided, I sent them up to Douglas Kinnaird,—who is a 
man of business, and sufficiently ready with a negative.”*—The late Dr. 
Andrew Combe used often to comment on the shallow friendship of a class 
of people who are friendly only when they want a favour ; but he was him- 
self.their victim notwithstanding, and would rate himself.for allowing them 
to “accomplish their objects at his expense, especially as he understood 
them perfectly, and was not taken by surprise by their demands; but he 
felt.it difficult to.say ‘ nay,’ to.a person who unhesitatingly threw himself 
on ‘his good nature for a kindness.’’*{ How inscrutable to this type of 
mind .must be the letter and spirit of a.sentence of La Bruyére’s: “La 
chose la plus prompte, et qui se présente d’abord, c’est le refus ; et l'on 
n’accorde que par reflexion.” t 

To withstand solicitations for loans is often, observes Mr. Henry Taylor, 
a great trial of firmness: the refusal which he pronounces to be at once 
the most safe from vacillation, and perhaps as little apt to give offence as 
any, is the point blank refusal, without reasons assigned. ‘‘ Acquiescence 
is more easily given inthe decisions of a strong will, than in reasons, which 
weak men, under the bias of self-love, will always imagine themselves 
competent :to controvert.”§ Do not, Mr. Arthur Helps advises, resort 
to evasive answers for the purpose only of bringing the interview toa 
close; nor shrink from giving a distinct denial, merely because the person 
to whom you ought to give it is before you, and you would have to wit- 
ness.any pain which it might occasion.|| Crabbe’s 

William was kind and easy ; he complied 
With all requests, or grieved when he denied 4] 


still it was to William’s credit, and comfort, ultimately, that on occasion 
he could deny, and did. A contrast, so far, to Goldsmith’s too Good- 
natured Man, of whom, to Sir William Honeywood’s puzzled query, 
“Money! how is he able to supply others, who has scarce any for him- 
self?” the old steward gives this explanatory account: “ Why, there it 
is; he has no money, that’s true; but then, as he never said No to any 
request in his life, he has given them a bill,”** &c. &c.,—we know all 
about the sequel, of course,—the inevitable bailiffs included. 

Inability to say No is indicated as a main cause of the ruined fortunes 
of Newman Noggs, as that indigent creature is exhibited to us by Mr. 
Dickens,t}+—No, being a word which in all his life he had never said at 
the right time, either to himself or to any one else. 

Even Owen Feltham, who, in opposition to what we have seen recom- 
mended by Mr. Henry Taylor, insists that to a friend one ought never 





* Moore’s Life of Byron, ch. xxiv. 

Life of Andrew Combe, M.D., p. 117. 

Les Caractéres de La Bruyére,.ch. xi., De l’Homme. 
§ Notes from Life, by Henry Taylor, p. 26. 
|) Essays Written in the Intervals of Business: On the Treatment of Suitors. 
¥ The Borough, letter viii. ** The Good-natured Man, Act III. 
tt Nicholas Nickleby, ch. xiv. 
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to give a simple denial; but always either to grant him‘his request, or 
give a good reason why one Senth,dees that a refusal is deserved 
when the request is either unfitting, or inconvenient.* ‘Easy counsel 
or hard practice sometimes. When a man whom-you call friend, 
pleads one of Sir E. 'B. Lytton’s young’ heroes,—a man whom 
with,ride with, dine with almost every day, says to -you, “Iam in imme- 
diate want of a few hundreds—I don’t askyou to'lend them to ‘me, per- 
chaps you can’t—but assist me to borrow—trust to my honour, that ‘the 
debt shall not fall on you,”—why, then, ‘if-you,refuse ‘this ‘favour, is it 
not to tell theman you call friend that you doubt his honour? ‘Lionel 
fairly confesses that, for his-part, though he has been caught once in‘that 
way, he feels that he must'be caught very often before he shall have the 
moral courage to say “ No.” And '‘Lionel’s friend, the sage and experi- 
enced Colonel, then relates forhis young friend’s instruction and warning, 
the disastrous history of “Gentleman Waife,” who, “like you, my dear 
Lionel, had not the courage'to say ‘No’ ’*t—and thereby came to grief, 
if not (to use another idiom of expressive slang) went to the bad. 

Mark Robarts, in one of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s plurality of clerical 
novels, ever remembers with a pang that evening in Sowerby’s bedroom, 
at the Duke of Omnium’s, when the ‘bill had been brought out, and he 
had allowed himself to be persuaded to put his name upon it ; not be- 
cause he was willing in this way to assist his friend, but because he was 
unable to refuse. ‘He had lacked the courage to say ‘No,’ though he 
knew at the time how gross was the error which he was committing. He 
had lacked the courage to say ‘No,’ and hence had come upon. him and 
on his household all this misery and cause for bitter repentance.”} 

‘Sir Bulwer Lytton pictures in Mr. Digby an only son—a spoiled child 
—brought up as “a gentleman,” who enters a very expensive regiment, 
wherein ‘he finds himself, at his father’s death, “ with four thousand 
pounds, and the incapacity to say ‘ No.’ ”"§ Altogether, the easiest, 
gentlest, best-tempered man whom that incapacity ever—and how many 
it has—led astray. According to Douglas Jerrold’s biographer, ‘had 
that popular writer, in his early days, “ possessed the bravery to steel his 
heart once or ‘twice, and hiss [sic] a decided No, he had been a happier 
man during many years of his life. . . . Once or twice he aye ‘yes’ — 
writes all that that ‘yes’ implies; his friends have his bond—and he 
some years of hard struggling before him.”|| 

Richardson pictures in William Wilson a man ruined for life, mate- 
rially and morally, by an incapacity'for saying No. This fellow is Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen’s agent in the abduction of Miss Byron; and when 
penitent for-that offence, and making a clean breast of it, he describes‘his 
parentage as ‘honest, his education as above his parentage, and himself as 
setting out with good principles, but falling into a bad service. ‘ I was 
young, and of a good natural disposition; but had not virtue enough to 
resist.a temptation: I could not say ‘ No’ to an unlawful thing,” &c. 

That is a neat touch on Steele’s part, when he makes a crafty old cit 





' * Feltham’s ‘Resolves: Of Petitions and Denials. 
What will He Do with It? book vii. ch. vii. 
Framley Parsonage, ch. alii. § My Novel, book v. ch, x. 

|| Life of Douglas Jerrold, p. 130. 

q History of Sir Charles Grandison, letter xxxv. 
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say of an over-easy too-compliant youngster just starting well in Lom- 
bard-street, “ I will lay no more money in his hands, for he never denied 
me anything.”* Sir Richard himself came of the same sort as this 
always-in-the-affirmative youngster, and suffered many things of many 

e from the life-long difficulty he found in saying No. 

arcellus, we read in Plutarch, was from his childhood a friend of 
Cato’s, and a good questor, while he acted with him; but when acting 
alone, Marcellus was “too much influenced by personal _— for peti- 
tioners, and by a natural inclination to oblige.”+ Accordingly, on one 
occasion, when Marcellus, in Cato’s absence, was induced to make an 
order for large sums from the treasury, at the solicitation of petitioners 
who knew his weak side, Cato had to return to the city in hot haste, and 
cancel the other’s Yes by his own indomitable, inexorable No. Cato’s 
distinguished son-in-law, Marcus Brutus, was moulded of the same sterner 
stuff. No flattery, says Plutarch,t could induce him to attend to unjust 
petitions ; and » aden: 4 that ductility of mind which may be wrought 
upon by the impudence of importunity, is by some called nature, 
he considered it as the greatest disgrace. He would have had as little 
liking for Ovid’s line, about the propriety of being gently obsequious 
and yielding to entreaties, as for Ovid himself : 


Mollis in obsequium facilisque rogantibus esses. 


Secretary Craggs used to relate of himself that, when he first came 
into office, he“made it a rule to tell every person who applied to him for 
a favour the exact truth; that he was either engaged to give the place 
in question to some one else, or if that were not the case, that he could 
not possibly promise the office, as other persons with superior pretensions 
might have a claim to it. But “he found by experience that this method 
rendered him universally odious ; and that the only way of being popular, 
is—whether you comply with men’s solicitations or not—to soothe them 
with hopes and fair speeches.”’§ 

The Duke of Marlborough is said to have had the enviable art of 
refusing more gracefully than other people could grant; and those who 
went away from him most dissatisfied, as to the substance of their busi- 
ness, were yet personally charmed with him, and in some degree com- 
forted by his manner.|| He showed (not to say shoved) them down stairs 
with so winning a grace, that they thought he was handing them up. 
His No flattered and elevated you more than many a man’s Yes. No 
wonder my Lord Chesterfield so much admired this one among the duke’s 
many accomplishments, and urged the importance of it upon his son’s 
particular attention. In another letter ‘he pours forth other notes of 
admiration to the same tune. “In business [high official, diplomatic, 
and the like] how prevalent [that is, prevailing; not, by any means, how 
common | are the graces! how detrimental the want of them! By the 
help of these, I have known some men refuse favours less offensively than 
others granted them. The utility of them in courts and negotiations is 
inconceivable.” 

The historian of the Conquest of Peru tells us that Pizarro was in the 





* The Tatler, No. clxxvii. t Plutarch, Life of Cato the Younger. 
Life of M. Brutus. § Maloniana. 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, Nov. 18, O.S., 1748. 
Letters, Sept. 27, O.S., 1749. 
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habit of saying “ No,” at first, to applicants for favour ; and that after- 
wards, at leisure, he would revise his judgment, and grant what seemed 
to him expedient. “ He took the opposite course from his comrade 
Almagro, who, it was observed, pened said ‘ Yes,’ but too often failed 
to keep his promise.”"* Well may Archdeacon Coxe signalise the “ sin- 
gular courtesy” of the Emperor Maximilian IT., who ‘possessed the 
rare talent of never dismissing his petitioners dissatisfied.”t The im- 
perial No was more musical than many a rough-and-ready . Yes.—A 
wise commentatort on the General Election, now just over, reprobates 
the mean exhibition of a candidate cringing and crouching, and appear- 
ing to agsent to every query; experience proving that there is much 
more safety in “ No,” boldly pronounced, than is supposed. 

What a treasure to a cabinet minister was that John Robarts, com- 
memorated by Mr. Trollope,—who, as private secretary, could manage 
to write to every applicant for the great man’s patronage such a letter as 
should refuse every such applicant what he asked for, and yet leave him 
pleased and happy. ‘That must be difficult,” surmises an outsider. 
“ Difficult is no word for it,” replies the secretary: ‘‘ But, after all, it 
consists chiefly in the knack of the thing. One must have the wit ‘ from 
such a sharp and waspish word as No to pluck the sting.’ I do it every 
day, and I really think that the people like it.”§ 

Mrs. Stowe’s Aunt Nesbit is a type—in small type, to be sure—of the 
weak and selfish people whose inability to say No endears them to nobody, 
so worthless is the motive and the manner of their saying Yes. ‘ She. 
seldom refused favours that were urged with any degree of importunity ;. 
not because her heart was touched, but simply because she seemed not to- 
have force enough to refuse ; and whatever x granted was always fol- 
lowed by a series of subdued lamentations over the necessity which had 
wrung them from her.”|| A sufficient contrast to the equally compliant 
but more amiable islanders of Hayti, as Columbus found them,—remark- 
ing, as he does of them en masse, that “ if anything was asked of them, 
they never said No, but rather gave it cheerfully, and showed as much 
amity as if they gave their very hearts.”4{ Most various, indeed, are the 
phases of character which from some constitutional peculiarity or other 
can give no denial. It is one of the counts in Macaulay’s indictment 
against Torrington—in recording the earl’s trial and acquittal in a.p. 
1690—that “‘he could not say No to a boon companion or to a mis- 
tress.”"** Historians divers and diverse pity Lewis the Fourteenth for 
his impotency to utter with emphasis and discretion the same mono- 
syllable. Horace Walpole, again, affects to pity the pusillanimity of 
George the Third, “ which could not say Vo to a man’s face”+{—an asser- 
tion scarcely to be taken without reserve, by eee students of the 
career of Farmer George. Ducis, ’honnéte Ducis, plumed himself on 
having once and again, in the course of his life, uttered a Vo in a firm voice, 
and as though he meant it. “ Ma fierté naturelle est assez satisfaite de 
quelques Von bien fermes que j’ai prononeés dans ma vie.”{{ Coleridge 








* Prescott, Hist. of Conquest of Peru, book iv. ch. v. 
¢ History of the House of Austria, ch. xxxix. { Examiner, July 8, 1865. 
§ Framley Parsonage, ch. xviii. | Dred, ch. x, 
{ Quoted in Irving’s Life of Columbus, book iv. ch, vi. 

** Macaulay’s History of England, vol. iii. ch. xvi. 

tt Last Journals of Horace Walpole, I. 162. 

TI Quoted in Sainte-Beuve’s notice sur Ducis, 1852. 
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might have been a happier man, and a more useful, could he have “ pro- 
nounced” guelgues Non equally firm though equally rare. Southey 
says of him, in a letter to a brother of Kirke White, “From Coleridge 
I could, without difficulty, procure you a promise, but am very certain 
that such a promise would end in nothing. His good nature would 
render it impossible to refuse, and his habits would render it still more 
impossible for him to perform what he had thus incautiously pledged 
himself to do.”* Coleridge himself had, in very early life, avowed to 
Joseph Cottle his weakness in this respect. He says, “ Indeed I want 
firmness—I perceive I do. I have that within me which makes it diffi- 
cult to say No!”t &c. &e. Sydney Smith, in an apologetic epistle to 
Jeffrey, declares of himself, “1 have such a dislike to say No, to any- 
body who does me the real pleasure and favour of asking me to come 
and see him, that I assent, when I know that I am not quite sure of 
being able to carry my good intentions into execution; and so I am 
considered uncertain and capricious, when I really ought to be called 
friendly and benevolent.” However, the vicar of Foston promises to 
mind his manners in future, and study a clear and correct pronunciation 
of that difficult little word No. 

M. de Sainte-Beuve says of Fénelon that ‘‘ evidemment il n’avait pas 
cette irritabilité de bon sens et de raison qui fait dire Non avec véhé- 
mence.”§ Sir Charles Grandison flattered himself that Ae knew how to 
say the word so as rather to charm than offend the ear. “ By how 
many ways, my dear Dr. Bartlett, may delicate minds express a denial ! 
—Negatives need not be frowningly given,’’|| pleads Sir Charles, with 
his best-bred simper. But we are not all of us Grandisons; and for the 
most part find an agreeable emission of the refractory monosyllable 
hardly more easy than the two ladies did in Mr. Henry Taylor’s dra- 
matic romance ; where Clara bids Adriana 


ponder well 
What.you shall say; for if it must be “no” 
In substance, you shall hardly find that form 
Which shall convey it pleasantly. 





Adriana on her part,confessing, by way of reply, that 


In truth, 

To mould denial to a pleasing shape .. . 

Is a hard task! alas! I have not wit 

From such a sharp and waspish word as “no” 
To pluck the sting.4] 





There are human beings, of a demonstrative and exaggerative sort, 
French and others, who have a habit of saying, on very slight occasions, 
and when only a mild negative is really called for, Mille fois Non! A 
very puzzle must the folks who are always saying a thousand times No! 
be to those who for the life of them can’t say it once. 





* Southey to Mr. J. Neville White, March 18, 1812. 

+ Coleridge to Cottle, Jan., 1796. 

: Sydney Smith to Francis Jeffrey, June 22, 1822. 

§ Causeries du Lundi, II. 15. 

|| History of Sir Charles Grandison, vol. v. letter xxxiii. 
¥ Philip van Artevelde, Act I. Sc. 2. 
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WIDOW DALLAS. 
AN IRISH TALE. 


IT. 


Mr. Puetim O’Nem had rather a thelancholy walk homewards from 
the place where he was obliged to leave Mrs. Dallas. The forlorn state of 
his mind, the complete blow which his hopes had sustained, the utter 
frustration of his future plans, filled him with despair. Had he been a 
man whose habits had at all initiated him into change of residence or 
foreign travelling, many resources might have offered themselves to him. 
The pursuits either of pleasure in travelling or research in science, either 
of business in other communities, or even the sports of savage and 
sequestered life, might have offered many incentives to a man of well- 
trained mind to forget his present source of disappointment, and to seek 
in change of scene a balm to the mind hurt with the consciousness of 
slight and the aching pangs of mortification. But nothing of this sort 
suggested itself to him as he took his way homewards. He felt. that he 
had made a daring coup, and that he was signally defeated, but he thought 
that he must by all means endeavour to try again, and not be wholly cast 
down by a temporary failure. His first way led him across the bog, which 
to most eyes would have seemed a vast swamp. Although somewhat 
harder now that it was summer, it seemed as if it would threaten destruc- 
tion to any person venturing across it, but such was his activity and 
knowledge of the footing which it was necessary to light upon in going 
from step to step, and what is called treading the bog, that he very soon 
got across it and came to the mountain path, which was the shortest way 
to his bachelor’s home. 

One side of the path was composed of a frowning series of rocks, which 
were interspersed with heather, fern, and lichen of all kinds that grow in 
such mountain recesses, and the other was a vast sheet of brushwood, very 
high, and mingled at intervals with holly and hawthorn. The path was 
crooked, devious, and scarcely at some places traceable, but to him it 
would have been familiar on the darkest night. Very few patches of 
cleared land on which grass grew were apparent at certain intervals, and 
this was the line of his route for about a mile, when he made an abrupt 
turn to the right, and on the mountain-side, very near its base, surrounded 
by a wall of loose stones, was the home in which he had lived all his life 
—Castleogh. 

At a short distance from the front of the house, a wood on one side 
rather than a plantation, a winding road much overgrown with grass, 
a long descent of lawn partly broken with clumps of trees, and a gar- 
den in its rear, which, though full of apple-trees and pears, seemed 
much neglected, a long, large, lumbering two-storied house, with stables 
and offices immediately at its back, were the principal striking objects 

that met the view on approaching his home. ‘The house had not much 
' the appearance of care or neatness; the sitting-rooms were on each side 
of the hall door of entrance ; the hall was full of trophies of the chase ; 
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deer-horns, fox-brushes, stuffed birds, hung in all directions, and the 
skins of different animals were in numbers. In the dining-room were 
pictures of all the ancestors of the O’Neils, old and faded enough most of 
them, and, as Sir Walter Scott says in “ Ivanhoe,” “ those knights were 
dust, their swords were rust.” Their pictures were also covered with the 
dust of ages, and neither his steward, his two dependents, or any of the 
lazy servant-women who lived in his offices, seemed disposed to remove it 
from the walls or from the furniture. The latter was of an ancient and 
massive type, the drawing-room had some furniture of a lighter order, 
but all was arranged in a slovenly manner, and the presence of a female 
superintendent was the want that seemed to be most generally apparent 
throughout the whole of the establishment. The upper part of the house 
was a series of bedrooms, which were frequently occupied by Mr. O’Neil’s 
friends when they came to visit him, as he never asked them to his house 
without providing them a bed. ; 

Mr. Phelim O’Neil’s steward lived in one of the out-offices, and 
his two servants were of the true Milesian type, who would have 
done anything that their master wished them to do, whether it were 
legal or illegal, whether to smuggle in a cask of the illicit whisky called 
potheen, or to ride a horse to order so as to suit their master’s betting. 
This was not all, for they themselves had a number of small followers, 
principally in the shape of boys, called, in the country, gossoons, who were 
just as amenable to their directions as they were to his. The steward was 
an old retainer of his father’s, and was also useful as a gardener, and he 
had the whole management of the monetary concerns of the establish- 
ment, and was, in the main, faithful. 

It has been remarked by Lord Bacon, “ that it is well for a man who 
has much in his power to be a married man, for as nearly every person is in- 
fluenced by some one, it is better that he should be subject to the one who 
was at least entitled to respect, than be led by the counsel of oue who was 
mean and artful ;” and every person of experience will, I think, vouch for 
the truth of this. Now, it so happened this Phelim O’Neil, who was in his 
own estimation the freest, most unfettered, and independent man in exist- 
ence, was by no means so in reality. There was one of his servants who 
was constantly taken into his confidence, and, though an ignorant, mean- 
minded, low-born savage, who could scarcely read or write, he had that sort 
of decision of character and common sense which enabled him to act the 
part of Mentor to this master, who was in possession of several hundreds a 
year in landed property. He was privy to all his actions, he knew the his- 
tory of all his horses, he had the complete control of his stable, which, in- 
deed, was not to be wondered at, for his skill in horseflesh, and his won- 
derful local knowledge of all the pedigrees of the horses of all sorts and 
sizes to be found in the different stables throughout the country, would have 
recommended him to this office in the eyes of much better judges than 
Phelim O’Neil. He had been in his service, and in that of his father, in 
the same house, from the time he was a boy, and he was now a man of 
forty. His features were of the type exhibiting the low cunning and 
subserviency which sometimes marks the native of Munster, and which 
Hogarth has immortalised in his picture of the “ Roast-beef at Calais.” 
He was in religion a profound Papist, an ultra-disciple of the priest- 
ridden school, who have so many followers in the Emerald Isle, and 
whose most zealous adherents in the more refined Catholic countries of 
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France and Italy are certainly of the lowest orders there, the gentry 
being not near so ardent in its cause as the ntry, but rather, in 
my opinion, resemble the classical heathens of the Augustan days of 
Paganism, who could not be said to give more than a cold assent, and 
were mostly suspected of indulging a secret contempt to Pagan cere- 
monials. But if he had any zeal it was in the cause of Catholicism, not 
for the sake of following its injunctions, but as a partisan in its behalf. 
This, however, did not Males him from being a faithful servant of 
his master, who was also a Roman Catholic, but not by any means a 
strict one. 

The other servant was a thickset, brawny, hardy clown, who was 

ssed of immense strength and great ugliness. He was red haired, 
and from his length of arms and squareness of body might have passed 
for a complete vulgar likeness of Rob Roy. His name was Redmond, but 
Thady being his christian name, he invariably was called by it. But the 
influential person in the establishment, Phelim’s valet and factotum, was 
the other servant, whose name was Darby Ryan. 

When Phelim approached the house on the Sunday in question, he was 
met by Darby in the hall, and he easily saw that something was the matter 
with his master; but as this was a day generally held as a day of fes- 
tivity with persons of that persuasion, and as Mr. O’Neil had some guests 
to dine with him in the evening, he did not venture to ask him any ques- 
tions as to what troubled him, though he himself partly guessed what it 
might be, judging from the fact of his knowing that his master was much 
taken with the beauty of the young English widow who had lately ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood, and also knowing his master’s impetuous 
temper, he thought it very probable that he had told her his mind thus 
early, and that she had refused him. 

Soon after Mr. O’Neil’s arrival, two visitors came, whom he had invited 
to pass the day, and to dine and sleep at his house. These were two young 
Irish Catholic gentlemen, who did not choose on that day to be seen out 
shooting on the bogs or mountain, and thought they might pass the 
afternoon more agreeably in pistol shooting at Mr. O’Neil’s, who was 
also himself not at all averse to that way of spending his afternoon on 
Sunday. These gentlemen were of the style which has been generally 
named rough and ready. Their dress would have suited English plough- 
men or navvies who were equipped for a hdliday excursion. ‘They had 
not, however, either of them the due regard for cleanliness of costume or 
linen which the navvy class evince, whenever, by the occurrence of a re- 
spite from work, they have a chance of being at leisure. Their toilet 
had evidently been of the least careful kind. The hair long and un- 
combed, the forehead and ears having no late acquaintance with soap and 
water ; the thick clouted shoes and worsted stockings were much more 
adapted for the bog-trotting than the saloon; the rough, unbrushed 
trousers of brown, the shooting-jackets and waistcoats of black, and 
evidently the handiwork of a country tailor. Their gloveless hands had 
nails such as women shudder to look at, being also garnished with termi- 
nations such as are seen in the Dutch school of painting, representing the 


‘hands of the villagers or boors of rustic life. Their neck appointments 


were not faultless, either as to tie or linen. 
One of them was an attorney, who used the snappish, shrewd ex- 
pressions which savour of a man whose business is to do others, and 
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not to be the victim of misplaced confidence. He was a welcome 


uest at a great many of the tables of the Irish country gentlemen, 
co his abilities as a songster; and his voice, in lilting the baccha- 
nalian songs and quavering the Irish ditties, was not deficient in sweet- 
ness. His name was Terence M‘Guire. His principal forte in con- 
versation lay in a sort of Irish irony in which he commented on any event, 
story, or opinion in a dry manner, without a smile himself, but sure to 
draw out laughter from his auditors. Thus, when any man made a state- 
ment which told largely in the speaker's own praise, and seemed most 
improbable to all other people, he would say, “ Sure, sir, it’s your good- 
ness to say so!’ When told a disagreeable piece of news, he would say, 
“ That’s a mighty pleasant piece of information.’’ He would say, when 
there was a pause at a large dinner-party, “It’s poor living we have 
here.” His humour made him more frequently a welcome guest than his 
disposition would have warranted his being, and there were many of his 
entertainers who would have said of him, as Prince Henry did of Falstaff, 
“I could have better spared a better man.” 

The other young man was named Patrick Farrell. He had not 
much occupation in hand except shooting, drinking, gambling, and 
smoking, if indeed idleness, the genial parent of all vice, did not 
bring him into acquaintanceship with many more objectionable modes 
of passing away his time. He had once, through the interest of 
his friends, been given a commission in the army, and his brother- 
officers had wondered, on his joining the regiment to which he was 
appointed, and said, “ For what reason was it that the government 
had selected a person who was certainly only half educated, very uncouth, 
and neither of distinguished parentage or influential connexions, to fill 
such a situation?’? But many better-informed people could have told 
them that the system of conciliating the Roman Catholic gentry in Ire- 
land had frequently prompted the said government to act so, and to give 
commissions to many Irish applicants when the claims of men of rank and 
fortune in England had been ignored. Certainly there was one plea that 
could be urged in favour of their doing so; which was, that the Irish for 
the most part make good officers, and always brave soldiers. 

However, poor Mr. Patrick Farrell’s aspirations for fame were, so to 
say, nipped in the bud, for a very few months after his joining his regi- 
ment his dissipation and delinquencies in the way of riot and irregularity 
obliged his commanding officer to require him to sell out ; so now he was 
at perfect liberty to indulge his peculiar tastes without dreading the re- 
straint of the military disciplinarian, and his mind rather led him to feel 
discontent under the government of the English viceroy. Any person 
who has travelled in the country may have observed how very frequent 
the number of such characters are—not working men or farming men, 
but would-be gentlemen, who affect the military style to a wonderful 
degree, and hover about the barracks whenever there is a parade going 
on, but would fire with indignation if any one offered to them the counsel 
of entering into trade or business—not too proud to live at the expense of 
a needy but affectionate parent, but far too haughty to engage in any 
pursuit except one which is talked of with approval by a walking gentle- 
man. Ina country where so many of the squireens or quasi-gentry are 


of this type, and the lowest orders so miserably poor as to be wholly de- 
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pendent on the will of the landholder for the wages which he chooses to 
eke out to them, what wonder is it that the former are malcontents, and 
the latter seize the first opportunity of emigrating from it? 

Phelim O’ Neil greeted each of them cordially by their christian names. 
“Glad to see you, Terence; and success to you, Patrick!” And, after 
they had sat down and lit their cigars, they began talking of shooting at 
a mark with pistols, and O’Nei] proposed their adjourning outside to 
practise, as he had two cases of beauties. They agreed to this, and 
O’Neil told Darby Ryan to bring out his pistols, and they all went to a 
clump of trees which stood on the lawn, and began firing at a card which 
Darby nailed to one of the trees. As they found their shooting resulted 
nearly with each man finding himself equally matched, they thought it 
would be a better mode of determining the contest to send for a large 
crate full of chickens, to the side of which crate there was a small door 
fitted for the escape of only one chicken. This door was opened by along 
string held by a person who stood behind at some distance, and who lifted 
it when he was told to let out the chickens one by one. The person 
appointed to hold the string after the crate was brought out was Darby 
Ryan. Just before the escape of each chicken, one of the three gentle- 
men called out either head, leg, or breast, and the person whose turn it 
was to fire discharged his pistol at the part of the bird named, and if he 
succeeded in hitting that part, and bringing down the bird, he marked a 
score, but if he merely brought down the bird it was only half a score. 
At this game, firing each in succession, they kept on until they had killed 
ten birds, and certainly, considering the difficulty of the shots with single 
ball, they showed themselves tolerable proficients. Of course, in letting 
out the birds several misses occurred, but the chickens were afterwards 
caught by the gossoons, and taken back to their coops. ‘They had com- 
menced the game by staking money in equal sums, and had agreed that, 
after a certain number of shots, the man who made the largest number of 
full scores should have the whole of it. The prize fell to Patrick Farrell, 
who, whether by good luck or good guidance, had shown himself the most 
successful in taking aim at the birds. After this the conversation turned 
upon horses, and they adjourned to the stables, where the two steeds 
which belonged to the guests were put up in stalls alongside those of 
O’Neil’s horses, and a long time was given to the inspection of the 
several animals, commenting upon their points, their colour, their feats, 
their pedigree, the hunting stories attached to each, and several other 
sporting topics. | 

In the evening, five or six more guests, young men of O’Neil’s ae- 
quaintance, from different parts far and near, arrived, and they sat down 
to dinner at six o’clock. A large ham was placed before Mr. O’ Neil, 
who sat at the head of the table, and carved it for each of the guests, 
and a very large dish in the centre contained the ten chickens which 
had suffered death in the morning from the shots, and Phelim O’Neil 
said, “ Now, boys, liberty hall, you know; every man his own bird !” 
So he stuck his fork into one of the chickens and helped himself, 
and told every one of his guests to do as he did, which they accord- 
ingly acted upon by each separately putting a bird upon his own plate, 
The potatoes formed the remaining edibles of the first course, but 
finding that two or three of these were very hard, Phelim told Darby 
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to call the cook out of the kitchen, and, when the latter official arrived, 
O’Neil made him stand in the corner of the room, and fired five or six 
of the hardest of the potatoes at his head, and told him to take out the 
remainder, and boil them properly, fit for a gentleman to eat. The cook, 
rubbing his head, which had suffered from the blows of the potatoes, 
obeyed, and shortly afterwards some more came in. Their drink at 
dinner was Guinness’s stout, and the ham was relieved by a very large 
apple-pie. After dinner, the party were each of them furnished with a 
small jug, and a large kettle of hot water upon a stand, provided in the 
centre with a heater, was brought in. - There were bottles of that rather 
plebeian, but at the same time very pure, spirit called potheen whisky, 
and thus, with sugar and lemons, all the party indulged themselves with 
the punch which each man made for himself in his own jug. They drank, 


they sang, they laughed, they smoked, 





And opening in a full-mouthed cry of joy, 
The laugh, the slap, the jocund curse went round. 


In songs and laughter, O’Neil almost forgot what had occurred to him 
early in the day, but the gay, unthinking crew whom he had around him 
were totally unconscious of its having happened. Some time after they had 
been tired of singing, they rallied one another upon their amusements in 
the morning, and the shooting which had taken place, and O’Neil said, “ I 
am not as good a shot with a pistol as my father was. There is his picture 
before you. He used to make one of his servants at night come in with a 
lighted candle and fire at it, and snuff the top of it off ; that was the win- 
dow he used to make him stand at with the candle in his hand. He was 
always in the habit of riding with a pair of small pistols, loaded, in his 
pocket, and one day he was out hunting and put his horse at a hedge, with 
a broad ditch on the other side. He had, as usual, his small pair of pistols, 
loaded, in his pocket. The horse cleared the hedge, but missed finding his 
footing on the other side of the ditch, and fell sideways on my father, whose 
leg was broken by the fall. Several country fellows came up and suc- 
ceeded in getting the horse away from my father, and then one of them 
went close up to him, and feeling the bone of the leg, which was sticking up 
against his trousers, shoved it, thinking it was some hard substance which 
was in the way, that he said ought to be removed. This gave my father 
such intense pain, that he said he could scarcely keep from shrieking, but 
wouldn’t do such a faint-hearted thing ; but in his rage he put his hand 
to his pocket for the pistol, and just had it out, when the fellow got a sight 
of it, and ran away for his life. Soon after that some of the hunters came 
up, and one of them rode for a doctor, and they had my father brought 
home in a litter, but, though his leg was set, he never walked well all his 
life after that.”’ 

Farrell asked one of the young men who had been lately in Dublin, how 
it was that Kelly had gone off with the girl, the ward in Chancery. He 
heard that it was done some time before Lent. 

The young man answered: “It was at a party in Holles-street, in 
Dublin, which was given on Shrove-Tuesday, a farewell one, at Mr. Gro- 
gan’s house, before the black Lent came on. ‘The next day there was 
not a girl in the place, or man ayther, that would taste a morsel of mate. 


As that began at twelve o’clock, the supper was ordered at half-past eleven. 
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Kelly was talking to the girl most part of the evening, and he says to 
her, says he, ‘If the priest was ready now with his book, would you sa 
no to me, and send me away intirely?’ So she says, ‘Ah! now, don’t 
talk like that.’ Then he says, ‘ When you come up bien the supper-room 
I have something to tell you, if you'll listen to me.’ Says she, ‘ There 
can be no harm in hearing it, anyhow.’ Just then the supper was an- 
nounced, and the ladies and gentlemen went down to supper. When they 
had been seated for about ten minutes,-and Kelly with several other 
gentlemen were up-stairs, there not being room for them at the supper- 
table, Kelly said to one of them, a frolicsome chap, ‘It would be well dent 
now for some ong to go down to the hall and put on the clock till it was 
two minutes to twelve, and then cry outside the hour, as the Charleys 
do.’ This being one of the lads who was up to anything, he just went 
down, put on the clock, and, taking one of the chairmen’s coats, went out 
into the street, and called out, for all the world like a watchman, ‘ Past 
twelve o'clock.’ Then, in a minute or two, the ladies started up when 
they heard the clock strike twelve, and in a great hurry and scuffle too, 
fearing they might break the fast, and Kelly met the girl on the stairs 
and persuaded her to come away with him instantly, and they druv to the 
next street, where, shure enough, the priest did say the words for them. 
But she would have gone through fire and water for him, and they had 
been long promised, only the guardians were against it altogether.” 

They told several tales of a similar description, and then began recount- 
ing the merits of their different horses, and descanting upon the leaps 
which they had made out hunting, and their different good points and 
achievements. They began to compare notes, and several differences of 
opinion occurred, which in those times must have ended in quarrelling, 
had it not been that their host was determined, if possible, to hinder its 
being so, and put in his word occasionally ar erwndandt saw matters likely 
to assume a hostile tone. When the gambling spirit was up, or, as the 
phrenologists would say, the acquisitive organs of the party were at their 
fullest development, a mode of satisfying it which is very frequently re- 
sorted to in that country ensued. ‘This was called handicapping, and, 
though not usual in England, is or was very general amongst such spirits 
late at night, and its practice was a peculiar source of amusement to young 
gentlemen in the south of Ireland over their cups. It is conducted in the 
following way: One of the party proposes to another one to exchange 
any article which he would like to have, his horse, his gig, his watch, or, 
in short, anything he is possessed of, by saying to him, “I challenge 
your horse against my watch,” or whatever it may be. If the other 
agrees to it, they fix upon one of the party for an umpire. The umpire 
then desires each of them to put his hands in his own pockets, and begins 
by saying, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, if this is a bargain, a bargain it must be.” The 
horse gives the watch, or the watch gives the horse, a sum of money, 
which he, the umpire, names, and then pauses for each party to take his 
hands out of his pockets. If they both draw money on opening their 
hands it is a settled bargain, and if not, vice versa. In the former case, 
the umpire gets the coins which each party holds in his hands, so it is for 
his interest to make a proper award. 

In this amusement the party proceeded until it was time for supper, or 
about two o’clock in the morning, when they had salt herrings sent in, 
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and of the country-baked bread. Ali the time the whisky was 
in demand, and indeed so popular was it, that many of the party 
eould scarcely stagger to bed. Several of the horses had hala owners 
in the process of the handicapping. But as the best of fun must have 
an end some time, so these choice spirits left the banquet for their several 
sleeping-rooms in Oastleogh one by one, and by four o’clock in the 
morning the house was still. 


The friendship which had arisen between Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Dallas 
increased every day, and the mutual visits which passed between them 
were frequent. Mrs. Moore preferred having little Georgiana as a play- 
mate for her little girl Rosa to any other that she had ever met. She 
frequently invited her mother and her family to stay at Charlesfort for 
some days, and Mr. Moore also became well acquainted with his youn 
protégé, Frederick. After many consultations as to the best school for 
sending him to in England, which seemed the principal object of anxiety 
to his mother, and which her kind friends entered into with the greatest 
interest, Mr. Moore suggested that he should go to one at Woolwich, 
with the master of which he was well acquainted, and that the best thing 
she could do was to let him make inquiries as to the terms and the dif- 
ferent necessary particulars. Mrs. Dallas felt very much obliged, and 
said that she should be happy to have the benefit of the advice which he 
so kindly gave her. After some two or three days’ delay, he said he 
should be sure to hear from the master, to whom he should write that 
day. Mrs. Dallas also wrote to her brother, a barrister in Dubliv, who 
had always been most friendly to her, to say what she was about to do, 
and she got a brief reply in about five lines, telling her that he quite 

proved of the measure, and though he might not be able to go over 
with her to England to see her son established at the school, still that he 
insisted on one point, which was, that he should pay for the whole charge 
of his education while he remained in England, until the time of his 
nomination to the cadetship. Thus, although he was a strict man of 
business, who probably never expressed himself in sentimental terms to 
any one on any subject, yet, when there was occasion, he showed such 
real genuine kindness, that Mrs. Dallas was charmed with his conduct, 
and felt greatly relieved from the care which was over her mind regarding 
the expense, which it seemed almost impossible for her to meet had not 
her brother so opportunely offered his assistance. She felt, indeed, very 
happy in contemplating the prospect which she had before her so far as 
regarded her son’s welfare, and as for her daughter and herself, it seemed 
to her that she would have been reconciled to any country, however wild 
it might be, provided that she had the friendship of such an amiable 
person as Julia Moore. They constantly were out together during the 
time that she stayed at Charlesfort. She walked in the garden with her 
while the two little girls played together, and young Frederick accom- 
panied Mr. Moore in his excursions into the country. After about four 
days, Mr. Moore received an answer from the schoolmaster at Woolwich, 
containing all the information which he had written for, and it seemed so 
satisfactory to Mrs. Dallas and to her friend, that she determined upon 
setting out for that place with young Frederick when the time for the 
assembly of the school after the Midsummer holidays should come round. 

As the ladies were now such bosom friends, Mrs. Dallas did not conceal 
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from Mrs. Moore the strange meeting which had taken place near her 
house between her and Mr. Phelim O’ Neil, and they laughed heartily over 
the account of it. “It was fortunate for you that you were not dis 

to favour his addresses,” said Mrs. Moore, “ for i hear that his family 
are a very wild set. One of his brothers died from the consequence of 
hard drinking, and another owed so much that he was obliged to fly the 
country, and died in Australia some years ago. He is quite a barbarian, 
and has lived all his life mostly with country rustics, so I should not 
think that he could at all enter with pleasure into your tastes.” Mrs. 
Dallas said that she was astonished at his having so soon declared his 
sentiments, and hoped that he might not be induced to repeat his visits to 
her cottage. When Julia looked at the beautiful form, the pale but 
extremely interesting countenance, the languishing sweetness and gentle 
expression of her friend’s face, she was not surprised at their having led 
on this ardent admirer to declare his sentiments. 

As Rocheville was about sixty miles from Dublin, Mrs. Dallas resolved 
to leave the cottage with her son and proceed to Dublin, and see her 
brother on her way to England, and she wrote to tell him so, and to say 
that she expected in the course of a month to be at his house. 

Soon after the friends had come to the resolution of sending young 
Frederick to Woolwich, Mrs. Dallas and her daughter returned to the 
cottage, and there she found herself fully occupied in making preparations 
for her journey, and in seeing that everything necessary for Frederick’s 
departure and sojourn at school was looked to. She made a list of what 
was tearwangg to purchase, and decided upon getting the different articles 
in London. 


Who that ever has allowed himself to indulge too much in his potations 
of an evening, does not know the sensations of disgust which the headache 
brings with it, the host of wild ideas thrilling through,his feverish brain, 
when he first wakens in the morning? The sound is almost in his ears 
of a song which was vehemently applauded, his features are anon almost 
eonvulsed with laughter at the roaring joke of some leading spirit of the 
last night’s party, and sleep has not nearly conquered the fervour of ex- 
citement which the night’s carouse had engendered. Such was the 
state of Phelim O’Neil when, the next morning after the party of Sunday, 
he awakened in his bedroom of Castleogh. But the wild turmoil of his 
spirits was ever and anon dashed by a bitter sense of disappointment, shame, 
and even disgust at himself, at the secret thoughts of his hopes having 
met such an annihilating repulse. He dressed himself, however, and met 
his different friends at breakfast, who attributed his downcast looks and 
low spirits to the counteraction after the excitement of the last evening, 
and after breakfast one by one took their leave upon their different 
journeys. 

When O’ Neil was alone, Darby Ryan came up to the room that he was 
sitting in, and asked him if he had any orders to give about his horses, 
and hoped that his honour was well. 

“T do not feel inclined to go out just yet,” he replied. “I feel my 
head aching. But I do not think it will signify much.” 

Darby asked if he should get him a bottle of soda-water, which Mr. 
O’Neil told him to do, and to pour it over some spirits in a tumbler, and 
he would try what effect the draught would have. 
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When Darby Ryan returned with the draught, Mr. O'Neil, having 
drank it, felt himself better, and his nerves a little relieved; and then 
Ryan said to his master, “I am afeard your honour’s a little sad-in mind 
about something that’s come over you.” 

O’Neil began to feel the torture of keeping the secret to himself so 
long, and reposing confidence in one whom from his earliest childhood 
he had been in the habit of constantly communicating with, said, “I have 
been spaking to the beautiful widow who lives in the cottage, she who 
lately came from England.”’, 

“I know, sir, whom you mane,” replied Darby, “and I am sure that 
she must be proud to be noticed by a gentleman like yourself, that’s 
well known to be as gude blude as any in Ireland.” 

“ But in troth, Darby, it’s no ene thing,” said his master, “ for she 

ve me the could shoulder at once, and it’s that I was thinkin’ of.” 

“ Arrah, sir, your honour wouldn’t be put out by such a thing as the 
like of that. Why, what’s asier than to get her here unknownst to her- 
self, and when she is in the house, your honour, I'll be bound, will be 
able to persuade her to think better of it.” 

* T do not see, Darby, how that can be done.”’ 

“Why, if it was a thing that she could be brought here of a dark 
night, and she not to know who it was took her, and that we led her in 
the back way, when she saw your honour she would come round to your 
proposals in no time.” 

“Well, Darby, I do not see how that can be managed, but I would 
promise to send for the priest and to marry her the very hour she set foot 
in my house, so I do not think there could be any harm in bringing her 
into it for her own good.” 

“ The sorra a bit, your honour, and if you lave it to me I'll manage 
to get lads who will do the job for you, and I will also watch for the 
proper time to set about it. It’s a long mile from Rocheville to the 
widy’s cottage, and I know the people that lives in the cabins a little 
way from the cottage. One of them is Thady Redmond’s mother, and the 
other is his father’s sister and her children, so they will not split on us. 
There’s the vault way through from the back of the house which lades to 
the back-stairs, and not a crature could know where they was coming to 
of a dark night, if we led her up it.” 

Phelim O’Neil was well acquainted with this vault way which Darby 
oo of, and which was approached from the garden wall in the rear of 

e house, and, in fact, it had been used before on other occasions, and 
he always kept safe the key of the back-stair door to which it led; and 
this plan of his servant’s seemed so feasible and so agreeable to the wild 
and somewhat enterprising character of his mind, that he said he would 
let him know the time that it would be best to carry the plot into execu- 
tion, for it would not do to enter her cottage forcibly. 

Now the inmates of the small cabins who lived near Mrs. Dallas’s 
cottage were constantly in the habit of bringing eggs, chickens, and 
sometimes turf, to her servants. Darby’s fellow-servant, Thady Red- 
mond, was taken into his confidence on this occasion. He had notice 
from him that he should find out what time Mrs. Dallas was likely to 
leave her cottage, and what her general movements were. As the ser- 
vants and the country people in an Irish house are constantly inter- 
changing communication and gossiping together, Thady thought that his 
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aunt or his mother would have no difficulty in finding these out, and he 
promised Darby that when he should hear of her leaving the house for 
any length of time, he should let him know. Whether it is that a spirit 
of clanship prevails in the general mass of Irish Roman Catholics, or that 
a very great love of scheming and outlawry chimes in with their inclina- 
tions very generally, but so it is, that any aggression or violence which 
may be plotted amongst a certain number of the male community is sure 
to be carried on with secresy, and even any chance outsider who may 
come to learn hints of it is safe not to divulge anything that is likely to 
mar its success. Thus Darby knew that he was quite secure in trusting 
Redmond and some other of his acquaintances with the design that his 
master had in hand. 

The town at ten miles distance from Rocheville was, for Ireland, a large 
country town. Though it might in England have passed from its size 
as an insignificant assemblage of huts, in the centre of which was a street 
of small stone houses, most of them dilapidated and all of them dirty, 
their whitewash having been much soiled since its having been put on, 
still in Ireland it was a place of some importance, and had for its principal 
buildings, besides those I have mentioned, a gaol, a court-house, alk a 
small barrack. In this last building, at the time I speak of, was quartered 
a detachment under the command of a field-officer, being part of a regi- 
ment whose head-quarters were at Limerick, and the officers were no small 
addition to the society of the gentry in the neighbourhood. At Mr. 
Moore’s house they were frequently to be seen, and during the time that 
they remained quartered in the town they were much sought after by 
those in the country who were in the habit of entertaining guests at their 
dinner-tables. 

The major who commanded the party was named Hargrave. He had 
two companies of the regiment at the barracks, and five other officers 
besides himself were doing duty with them. He was a man of about 
thirty-five years of age, had seen much service, and travelled much in 
various countries. Every phase of life which Europe could exhibit was 
familiar to him, and he would manage to make himself contented in demi- 
civilised life and even in savage lands, although a refined society would 
have been much more to his choice. He was tall and good-looking, with 
the noble, ingenuous cast of features which young Englishmen of high 
birth are generally remarkable for. He had been educated at a military 
college, but he had so far improved himself since the time he had obtained 
his first commission, that he had mastered several languages, and made 
himself a proficient in the classics. His conversation was marked by the 
ease with which he adapted himself to any society that he was thrown in, 
He furnished an instance of the fact which every day’s experience exhibits 
to us, that it is a man’s self who must make him what he is, and not his 
education at either school or at college, and that talent and tact are not 
the monopoly of the learned professions, or of those who are educated for 
them. 

In fact, during the idle hours of a soldier’s life there is no man who 
has more opportunity of acquiring knowledge than he has, both by read- 
ing and by actual observation. We all know the opinion that Bacon has 
advanced relative to the comparative value of reading, conversation, and 
writing, so I will not repeat it; but, independent of the study which he 
treats of so well, there is an additional mode of acquiring knowledge, 
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which, I think, must be obvious to all ns as being even more effec- 
tive than any of the three which he mentions, namely, actual observation 
— “Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem—Quam qu# sunt oculis 
subjecta fidelibus’’—and of this no people have more opportunities of 
ting than military men. It is certain that the impression received 
rece | a topic conversed upon, and then proceeding to view it, is 
more vivid, and more likely to retain its place in the memory, than any 
treatise on the subject which you can read, however ingeniously written, 
although I allow that a certain amount of book-knowledge is requisite 
eae to any person deriving much intellectual benefit from it. He 

d lived so long without having taken to himself a wife to share his 
fortunes, chiefly because he found that a military life was most unsuited 
for a married man, and the experience which he had of officers’ wives— 
from the specimens of such which some of the young men of the regiment 
to which he belonged had allied themselves to—had not led him to feel 
anxious to follow their example. But with regard to the party with 
whom he was stationed, those whom he commanded at the time that I 
speak of, were unmarried, and he was a great favourite with them all. 

Soon after Mrs. Dallas’s return to the cottage, she received a note from 
her friend Mrs. Moore, saying that she hoped she would come and stay 
with her for a week previous to the time of her leaving her house to go 
to England, and she would send the carriage for her on the following 
Monday, and would not hear of any excuse. Mrs. Dallas could not think 
of refusing this invitation; she decided upon going, and knew that she 
would be welcome, and it is such a feeling that can alone reconcile one 
to entering a house which is owned by those who are in more affluent 
circumstances than oneself. But the undeniable proofs of kindness which 
she had received from the mistress of Charlesfort were too unmistakable 
to admit of her doubting the reality of Mrs. Moore’s affection, so she 
answered it to say that she would be most happy. 

Very much has been said by writers, and much is talked by all who 
travel in Ireland, of the Irish hospitality. Now, the fact is, that it is 
the tourists, the military, the gifted who write well, and the grandees 
who are always welcome everywhere, that laud this characteristic of 
the Irish, for I must say, that it is to them mostly that such hospi- 
tality is shown; to the poor relation, or to the connexion from whom 
nothing is to be gained, they are as cold and heartless as any people on 
the face of the earth, but the éclat of entertaining a distinguished 
stranger, the rage for welcoming any person who is of foreign celebrity, 
is much more apparent with them than with other natives of the United 
Kingdom, unless it be those who are indeed of the richest class in Eng- 
land and Scotland. It is true that the old-fashioned, homely virtue, the 
“mavras yap guredoxey dd Em dixia vaiwr,” which the primitive in- 
habitants of all countries nearly are found with, and the wandering tribes 
of the desert rejoice in, is very much to be found amongst the poorest of 
the peasantry in Ireland, and is now so much the normal usage of the in- 
habitants of barbarous countries, that it might be called a “savage 
virtue.” But whether it has now died away in a great measure from the 
country, or that the numerous instances of families, who in a past gene- 
ae have ruined themselves by it, have acted as a warning to the Irish 

present generation, they certainly are not so rally hospitable 
to dno emcther as their grandiathers were, i 
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JOHN CLARE THE POET.* 


More than twenty years have elapsed since we saw the name of the 
poet.at the head of this article, having read his charming productions 
while their author was in an asylum for the-insane. His name stands 
high, very high, on the list of the untutored English poets in humble 
life. We pass by Chatterton, who cannot be considered as ranking with 
the wholly untaught, like Clare and Bloomfield, who were poetic children 
of nature. No one of the class has ever approached the poet of Scot- 
land in his own country. Burns stands alone in advance of all in the 
same order of bards li In England, Clare ranks before Bloom. 
field, and in rural themes has been excelled by no other rustic poet. 
He stands, too, a remarkable example of that unmerited public neglect 
which is certain in the present day to follow the writer who, destitute 
of attraction to the common-place intellect, has too narrow a purse 
to be kept before the public eye by the arts of trade. It may be objected, 
on the other hand, that a real affection for country life and rural scenes 
is on the decline. Large towns and rapidly increasing cities, with their 
glitter, unnatural fashions, and set modes of thinking, are grown out of 
rural habits, wear harlequin disguises, and sneer at country life. The 
very railroads, in other respects so useful, are but bridges over rural 
nature, having their terminations in some huge conglomeration of bipeds, 
the echo of each other, however distantly situated. The love of the 
country has as little charm for the flutterers of fashion as fashion has for 
truth and reason. Simplicity and fidelity to nature are not tenants of 
large urban constituencies, and the love of the country and its pure and 
beautiful scenes we must be resigned to see grow more distasteful to the 
“ general,” as the desire of imaginary good ceases to act upon the popular 
mind in native purity. That a poet in these days who follows nature, 
and it may be added the higher order of nature even in classical poetry, 
should have few readers except the select and tasteful, is not wonderful. 
The book of nature was never less read than now, that of fashion, in the 
extreme of its inanity, was never more an object of guidance even to 
idolatry. It is not extraordinary that the same mediocrity which is 
deemed by the mode the perfection of art, should rule in the more 
fashionable literature of the day to the exclusion of that which a refined 
taste would reject with disdain. 

We know no more striking sign of the time in this respect than the 
little suecess which has attended the poetry of John Clare, The praise 
of the Quarterly Review, aud the notice taken elsewhere of the works 
of this genuine poet, so true to nature and feeling, as far as it went, pro- 
duced little effect on the taste of the multitude. It was not sufficiently 
flashy, or senseless, or unmeaning for the crowd, that would fain double 
its position in progress, and still have its own wild and shallow notions 
become the test of the poetic art. If this be not the correct view of the 
matter, we do not know where it is to be found. 

Mr. Martin has presented us with a most entertaining, but we cannot 
avoid saying not a cheerful work. Still, the task so useful and so full of 





* The Life of John Clare. By Frederick Martin. Macmillan and Co. 
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matter for thought, painful thought, as adding another detail to that of 
preceding “‘pariahs” in literature, will not be without its usefulness. It 
will show that time has made little difference in the state of those who 
possess marks of great genius as to the mode of their treatment in an 
era more advanced in other things than any upon record. In past time, 
as now, the lot of the man of unbefriended genius might not be envied 
by him who earned his living by the sweat of his brow. 

Mr. Martin has taken up his biography with commendable earnestness. 
He has shown that he felt the subject on which he wrote, and that the 
unmerited neglect and suffering which the poet Clare underwent, in the 
end broke his heart. He was released from the burden of a melancholy 
existence, in Northamptonshire, in 1864. He had struggled with sorrow 
and want, with a temperament more than commonly susceptible of the 
effect of such evils. He had met with some encouragement, but it seems 
to have existed only to render his future mental suffering more keen 
through baffled hope. He was one taught by nature, with a nicely- 
balanced frame open to every external impression. Nature, when she 
formed the man, adapted him for his end in a singular way, fully 
bearing out the remark that a poet is made so by birth, not by instruc- 
tion. It would be a worthy study for those who follow the operations 
of the human mind, and the bias which appears born with some indi- 
viduals, to discover, if possible, the origin of the tendency to certain 
mental pursuits which seem inherent in the physical formation of the 
individual. Whence could a humble peasant like Clare have imbibed 
that love of ‘ accommodating things to the desires of the mind,” which 
appeared so early in one comparatively uninstructed ? Here is a great 
mystery only understood in its effects. 

It is almost impossible for an unimaginative individual to read the 
present volume, and not thank his Maker that he has no lofty mental 
tendencies, that he lives on from day to day, and builds no airy castles ; 
that the world he takes as he finds it, and whether good or evil as regards 
the many, is content with the passage of the hours of his life in scraping 
up a provision for the age he may never attain, or that if he does not 
attain he will not want. This is the temper of the happy man of the 
world, who lives for himself and has no other anxiety. But what if 
nature, as with Clare, has gifted an individual with a desire to break the 
trammels of such a selfish content, and to vindicate his temperament? Is 
he to be blamed, especially when the influence, so overpowering, as- 
sumes the garb of a pleasure a participation in which is no longer to be 
resisted ? 

Mr. Martin has given us a melancholy picture, we must repeat it, and 
unfortunately a picture stamped with the seal of truth. Describing 
Helpston first, its streets and church, he proceeds : 

“Farther down stretch, in unbroken line, the low huts of the farm 
labourers, in one of which, lying on the High-street, John Clare was 
born on the 13th July, 1793. John Clare’s parents were among the 
poorest of the village, as that little cottage was among the narrowest 
and most wretched of its hundred hovels. Originally, at a time when 
the race of peasant proprietors had not become quite extinct, a rather 
roomy tenement, it was broken up into meaner quarters by subsequent 
landlords, until at last the one house formed a rookery of not less than 
four human dwellings. In this fourth part of a hut lived the father and 
mother of John, old Parker Clare and his wife.” 
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Clare’s parents were the poorest among the poor, in ill health, and, to 
a certain degree, dependent upon charity. Mr. Martin then describes 
the peculiar circumstances of the family origin, which were singular 
enough, and for which reference must be made to the volume itself. It 
would appear that Parker Clare married in 1792, and among his offspring, 
weak and sickly, was John Clare. It is justly remarked by the author, 
that circumstances less congenial to produce an individual like John Clare 
could scarcely be imagined. Yet was he a poet almost as soon as he 
was conscious of his being. . His mind harmonised with nature in all its 
glories, and in all its endless variety of beauty. The sickly boy could 
not be kept out of the fields. He had an early sense of the wonders of 
the world into which he had been introduced. He was ever among the 
herbs and flowers, and at one time the distant horizon in outline led him 
to a determination to explore it. He actually hunted after the horizon 
line, which still receded, until, fatigued and hungry, he was fortunately 
relieved by some labourers with a crust, and reached home exhausted, 
to meet punishment for the alarm he had caused his parents. The 
family fare was hard enough, while their son from his weakly state could 
contribute little to aid them in his support, and yet the father did contrive 
to send him to a humble school, kept - a rk John Clare left school 
in his seventh year, and was thus early sent to tend sheep and geese. 
Here it appears he met with a woman called Granny Bains, who lived 
much in the open air, studied the weather, and was a perfect Sibyl. She 
used to sing ditties, and her recitations and snatches of songs, it would 
appear, first awoke the spirit of poetry in the head of Clare. 

The lad was set at work earlier than in general is the case, owing to 
the poverty of his parents. He had a sister, with whom he numbered all 
the children that remained alive. John was sent to thrash before he was 
twelve years old. He was eager to work to aid his family, but his 
strength did not second his intellect. He became ill, but was obliged to 
leave his bed, and then he led the horses in ploughing, and thus soon 
began to earn a few pence. He went to school for a certain number of 
evenings in the week, and thus got a little more insight into the details 
of instruction. We must refer the reader to the work itself for the par- 
ticulars, which is as circumstantial in these respects as can be desired. 
An uncle, the footman of a lawyer, endeavoured to get the lad the place 
of a clerk at Wisbeach, a thing not agreeable to his feelings. He went, 
accordingly, about 1807. It appears that the lawyer did not like his ap- 
pearance, and he was sent home again, not at all to his own dissatisfac- 
tion. He began to lead the plough once more, to cart manure, and to 
study algebra, assisted by an old schoolfellow, who gave him some paper 
and pencils ; and here began his studies in a line for which he never felt 
much affection. 

How he proceeded, was more than ever delighted with nature, and fell 
in love, must be learned from our author, who has laid the public under 
a heavy obligation for a work not only exceedingly entertaining, but 
making no mean addition to those we possess, of works which tend to 
display more the varieties of intellect and the causes which seem to 
incline to particular intellectual predispositions, while describing those 
adverse circumstances to the display of talents that excite wonder how 
they could ever have been fostered. In one who possessed a poetical 
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temperament the passion of love was almost certain to develop itself at an 
early period ; the alliance of love and the muses being an ancient story. 
The eating and harrowing of John Clare did not hinder him from 
attempts at verse, which were corrected by a rural critic, who initiated 
him into the mystery of a book till then new to him, namely, a grammar. 
Clare now saved his pence to buy books, and some of the earlier works 
he perused seemed to have puzzled him not a little. The efforts of the 
man to raise himself, his anxieties and mortifications, are a painful, bat 
we have no doubt a faithful picture of poor Clare’s struggles in early life, 
or, in fact, all through life, to the time he was attacked with insanity. 
Mr. Martin’s account of this part of Clare’s history is full and satisfac- 
tory, but painful, when we consider that we read the narrative of the 
of genius, ever at war with the usages and modes of thinking of 
-day life. We have an attempt of poor Clare to obtain patronage, 
and the result ; also of the poet commencing soldier among the volunteers, 
and of his return home with Paradise Lost and the Tempest of Shak- 
speare, after a breach of discipline which escaped the black hole—how he 
became a lime-burner as well as a lover—how he raised money for the 
purpose of —- a prospectus, and what discouragements he encoun- 
tered in endeavouring to publish his verses as “ John Clare of Helpston,” 
all are narrated with great interest by the author of this biography, who 
evidently feels what he writes in the way of observation upon as melan- 
choly an example of the misfortune of genius as we ever remember to 
have met with. Clare’s prospectus only brought him seven subscribers, 
and he became despondent. He found a patron at last, connected with the 
Stamford Mercury newspaper, and a bookseller of Stamford, named 
Drury. Here the work becomes particularly interesting in the hope it 
seemed to hold out that the poor poet had at last met with something like 
success. Soon after this affair Clare became known to Taylor and 
Hessey, of Fleet-street, who published the London Magazine. By their 
means it was that Clare’s poems made their appearance in London. 

We have followed the work thus far in a general way, for space will 
not permit us to do justice to the remainder of the volume, to the hopes 
of genius destined to disappointment, and to that mysterious order of 
things that, while villains flourish in society till 
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those who are destined to enlighten and adorn our humanity are almost 
always unhappy. 
Clare was mainly indebted for his being known beyond the limits of 
his own neighbourhood to Mr. Gilchrist, who, we find, made his ac- 
uaintance in a casual way. At first the poet was shy in company, but 
the aid of wine rendered him bold, and this being discovered, he was in- 
duced at times, while visiting his friend in London, to indulge a little too 
freely, which by no means showed him to advantage, besides making him 
moody. An attempt to interest Lord Milton in his favour succeeded no 
better than a present of five pounds as an alms! An anecdote of Mr. 
Gilchrist rebuking Clare for his acquaintance with a dissenting minister 
of good reputation and acquirements, exhibits an excellent picture of a 
bigot who would fain be a tyrant over the minds of others if he could. 
It is true, this might not be unexpected in a friend of Gifford. The 
hopes and fears of the poor poet are carefully detailed, and it is painful 
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to find that nothing very substantial yet resulted from hopes justifiabl 
indulged and abilities thet merited etter par , 

Clare’s poems appeared, in 1820, as “ Poems descriptive of Rural Life 
and Scenery.’’ They were very unsatisfactorily noticed in the old series 
of the New Monthly Magazine. A year later that work was in the 
hands of a poet who would have done them more justice than they thus 
received. Still, notwithstanding flattering notices, the poems had not 
met the sale to which their indisputable merit entitled them. The truth 
was, that an artificial style, and extravagant attempts at subjects wholly 
imaginary, set off in a complex and fanciful way, had superseded, even 
then, that simplicity and truth which are the Retr. of natural 
objects and feelings among our better poets of the past. There is much 
matter for regret in the subsequent rivalry between the Fitzwilliams and 
Cecils, who should be patrons, become so not for the sake of the poet, 
but, as it appears, out of rivalry. This part of the volume is amusing, 
and a too faithful picture, it is to be feared, of examples of a similar kind 
repeated by others in something like parallel cases we could mention with- 
out the merit. ‘The Marquis of Exeter, however, promised Clare fifteen 
guineas a year for life, which was, at least, a substantial good, whatever 
might be the motive cause, and claims its due praise. We have heard, 
too, that it was generously continued until the poor poet had no longer 
any need of assistance. The conduct and astonishment of poor Clare at 
the announcement is well put by the author. This unexpected patronage 
prompted the poet to marry in 1820. 

We must refer to Mr. Martin’s volume for the subsequent details, and 
for what occurred in the way of public patronage on the poet’s publishing 
his work. Sir Walter Scott alone would not aid in assisting Clare, on 
the application of a friend, even by a note of approbation. A second 
application (from a peer) got Clare two guineas and a copy of the 
“ Lady of the Lake;” but even then Scott would not write his name in 
the book. It was pretty well known that Sir Walter kept all his con- 
cessions for those who lived north of the Tweed. Sir Walter lessened his 
concessions with the increase of his fame—so it appeared—down to his own 
shipwreck ; but Scott was a novelist, not a poet. 

It would also appear that at last a second visit to London, and a dread 
of poverty, on Clare’s return, affected his mind. He began to sigh for 

leasures he had before disregarded. The sale of his works produced 
little or nothing. He only aspired to the possession of a Jittle farm. He 
could not manage to obtain it, and was despondent. He now became ill. 
In 1825 he was embarrassed in his circumstances, He was forced to re- 
turn to farm labour at times. The sale of his works produced little. He 
hawked about some of his own volumes in vain. He was attacked by 
fever about 1829, but recovered, and in 1831 was ill again, and in want. 
In 1832-3 he had to struggle hard, and his wife brought him his seventh 
child. Soon a partial suspension of his reason seemed about to take place. 
This continued, but still he brought out the “ Rural Muse,” a happy 
volume of sweet and elegant poetry. It did not pay. His mental 
malady seemed now to leave him for short intervals. In 1837 it was 
deemed right to send him to an asylum for lunatics, at Fair Mead House, 
High Beech, Epping, kept by Dr. Allen, a very humane and considerate 
man. Four years afterwards, on a visit to Dr. Allen, we ourselyes had 
an interview with Clare. From that asylum he made his escape in 1841. 
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The journal of his escape, given in the present volume, is a singular 
document indeed. He was perfectly harmless and inoffensive. Dr. Allen 
told us, in 1840, that he was so little to be feared that he might have re- 
sided in his own dwelling; it would even be better for him. Yet it appears 
from the present work that he was then consigned to a common madhouse, 
on the application of two persons, who seemed to have no right, but that of 
officiousness, to interfere ; all opposition was vain. He was forced into the 
madhouse by two professors of the “conjectural art.”” The Northampton 
authorities behaved in the kindest and noblest manner to the poor poet, 
and placed him among the private patients—honour be to them for their 
conduct; let it not be forgotten. Clare for twenty-two years remained in 
that asylum. At first melancholy, he became resigned to his fate, re- 
maining another example of the singularly sad dispensation often attend- 
ing men of intellect and fine natural powers, as contrasted with the herd 
of mankind, who dance the haye, in the sunbeams of life, joyously and 
happily in their own view. Every individual who regards genius, and 
feels an interest in the beautiful poetry of Clare, as well as in his melan- 
choly story, must read a volume, carefully and feelingly descriptive of the 
calamity that too often attends high intellectual endowments when they 
appear in the humble life in which their origin is generally found. 

We cannot forbear giving here the last lines that Clare ever wrote. 
The man was declared mad, and kept in a madhouse ; but we forget that 
true poetry is madness to the mass of mankind. We have seldom met 
with such glorious verse. Smart’s “ Song to David,” written, too, in a 
madhouse, is not at all equal to it. It is fine, wonderfully fine and 
touching, though the taste of the time in poetry be far beneath relishing 
it justly. He was left neglected in his confinement, both by friends and 
relatives. To this he was not so errant in mind as to be insensible. It 
is, as our author truly calls it, a “sublime burst ;”” indeed, the enthusiasm 
of a heaven-inspired genius : 


Iam! yet what I am who cares or knows? 
My friends forsake me like a memory lost, 
I am the self-consumer of my woes, 
They rise and vanish, an oblivious host, 
Shadows of life whose very soul is lost, 
And yet I am—lI live—though I am toss’d 


Into the nothingness of scorn, and noise, 

Into the living sea of waking dream, 
Where there is neither sense of life, nor joys, 

But the huge shipwreck of mine own esteem, 
And all that’s dear. Even those I loved the best 
Are strange—nay, they are stranger than the rest! 


I long for scenes where man has never trod, 
For scenes where woman never smiled or wept ; 
There to abide with my Creator, God, 
And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept, 
Full of high thoughts, unborn. So let me lie 
The grass below—above the vaulted sky ! 

Verily, if poetry be madness to this sordid animal world, it has a 
wondrous method in its interest and affection for what is above that 
world’s callousness. Think of the above being the last effusion of one 
called a “madman,” and of course abandoned by friends and relatives, 


all well awake to the truth of his position ! 


Cyrus REppDING. 
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Book tHE THIRD. 
IN THE ROSES OF THE EAST. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE SOVEREIGN OF THE ROUND TABLE, 


ALL the day Erceldoune spent aimlessly enough, and very unusually ; 
he took his rifle and went over wild tracts of outlying country, he never 
asked or knew where, but he scarcely fired a shot; the hours seemed 
endless till they brought the evening, and he walked on and on through 
sear, deserted valleys, and over hills thick clothed with the sombre cypress, 
with little aim except to throw off the fever in him by exhausting exercise 
and bodily fatigue. The tumultuous happiness and the restless disquiet 
he felt were alike new to him; he was not a man to be the fool of his 
passions, or to let loose his judgment in their intoxication ; he had held 
them down in almost as stern a curb as any of the iron knights of the 
Calatrava, and now, in solitude, and in the calmness of morning, he saw 
his own peril and his own madness as he had not in the enchantment of 
her presence, or in the impassioned phantasies of the night. He loved 
her ; he did not disguise it from himself; he was not a man to mislead 
either his own mind or others by the veil of a specious sophistry, and in 
the freshness and the abandon of those first hours of love there came the 
chillier memory of the bidding she had given him, to leave her and re- 
main a stranger to her. Fear or doubt were alike alien to him; his 
nature was frank, bold, and loyal. Yet, in calmer reason, he could not 
but remember that such words must have their motive in some cause he 
could not fathom; that their mere expression had been strange, and 
argued of reserve, if notof mystery. She had spoken nothing of herself; 
there remained still unexplained, unguessed at, the cause she had had for 
the concealment of her name at Monastica, or of her presence at all in 
those barbaric Moldavian wilds. Who was she? What was her history ? 
He could not tell. Not even did he know whether she were wedded or 
unwedded ; whether his love could ever bring him any chance of happiness 
through it, or whether it were already forbidden and doomed to be its ‘own 
misery, its own curse. He knew nothing. And alone on the hill-side, 
with the vulture wheeling above-head in the noon skies, and the black 
cypress thickets stretching downward to the precipice beneath his feet, a 
quick passionate shudder ran through his blood. Had he had the mastery 
of his life so long only to yield it up now to break in a woman’s hands ? 
Had he believed in and followed the ideal of his dreams only to suffer 
through her, and be divorced from her at the last? 

He ground the butt of his rifle down into the loose black soil. 

“ It is too late now !” he said, unconsciously, aloud. ‘ She saved my 
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life ; she shall claim it if she will. Come what may, I will believe in 
HER.” 

It was a loyal and gallant oath, pledged to the sunburnt solitudes and 
the blue, cloudless Asian skies. Was she for whose sake it was sworn 
worthy of it? 

The world would have told him no, and, being questioned why, would 
have answered in three{ words : 

“She is Idalia !” 

Anything of doubt, of depression, of pain that had mingled with the 
tumult of his thoughts through the day, swept far away when the hour 
came for him to throw himself into saddle. He was going to her again! 
that was all he remembered. It was full ten miles from Pera to the villa 
occupied by the Countess Vassalis, but the Monarch, with English racing 
blood in him, covered the ground in less than fifty minutes. One of the 
Albanian men-servants, suave as a French valet in bearing, but clad in the 
picturesque costume of his country, ushered him through the great hall 
and into the magnificent chamber, which, once the Oda of an Anderin, 
served now as the reception-room of the ‘Villa ; the velvet curtains were 
drawn back, the blaze of golden light dazzled his sight, and as Diomed 
with tolerable distinctness announced “ Sir Fulke Erceldoune,” his eyes, 
eagerly glancing through the vastness of the space for the Countess Idalia, 
met instead the eyes of Victor Vane. 

His first sensation was one of passionate disappointment, the next of 
intolerable impatience, the third of reckless hatred. He did not pause to 
remember how improbable it had been to think that she would have in- 
vited him alone to dine at her table; how unreasonable it was to suppose 
that a titled woman of so much youth and so much brilliance could live in 
solitude the life of a recluse ; how natural it must be that she was ac- 
quainted with a man of fashionable repute and aristocratic habits, who 
lived chiefly abroad, and knew almost every continental family of note; 
he remembered none of these things ; he only realised his disappointment, 
he only saw before him the delicate, colourless face of the guest he had 
once entertained, and to whom he had felt that quick contemptuous dis- 
like which a noted rider, an untiring sportsman, a desert-hunter, and a 
traveller impervious to fatigue and in hard condition from year’s end to 
year’s end, was certain to conceive for a delicate dilettante, an idle 
flaneur, an effeminate “ lady’s man,” a ruse finessing silken speculator and 
courtier, suctr as Victor Vane appeared to him. 

Something in the very attitude of this man, moreover, as he leant 
against a marble console playing with a scarlet rose, and humming a 
Spanish Bolero to himself, suggested the familiarity of custom, of inti- 
macy; he looked like one in his own home—not less so from the way in 
which he advanced to Erceldoune with a cordial, pleasant smile of wel- 
come. His smile was, indeed, always very sweet, and of a rarely winning 
promise. 

** Ah, Sir Fulke!—charmed to renew our acquaintance! I was de- 
lighted to hear from the Countess that she expected the pleasure of see- 
ing you this evening. I assure you I have never forgotten your most 
comforting hospitality on the moors ; my only regret is that we have not 
come across each other before.” 


‘You do me much honour, and have a long memory for a mere trifle,” 
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answered Erceldoune, distantly, with that haughty ceremonious courtesy 
which was peculiar to him when irritated or incensed. 

Idalia had announced his acquaintance with her to Victor Vane; the 
had talked of him then! The calm, strong, lion-like nature of Ercel- 
doune seemed to thrill and quiver with a sudden jealous hate—the last 
passion that belonged to his character, or could be wakened there. He 
could not, would not, have spoken Aer name to friend or stranger. 

“ The Countess tells me that you think you met about here one of 
your Moldavian assassins,” said Victor, not noticing, or not seeming to 
notice, the coldness with which his advances were met. “I am not sur- 
prised; so many rascals come eastwards. I hope you will be able to 
track the fellow ?” 

** My only regret is, that I did not shoot him down.” 

The answer was brief and stern; he could have shot down the man 
before him. 

“Ah! great pity youdidn’t. Chivalry is wasted on these condottiert ; 
I have seen too much of the scamps in Italy. That was a strange affair, 
that in the Carpathians? Motive was political, I should suppose ?” 

“Probably. Politics is the hospital for broken scoundrels.”’ 

Vane laughed softly and merrily. He was a polished gentleman and 
a polished diplomatist, and never betrayed it if he were hit. 

**True enough! J used to busy myself with politics once on a time ; 
but on my soul I found myself in such bad company, that I was glad to 
throw up the cards and leave the tables. Voila! two of my best friends ! 
Allow me the honour of introducing them to one who before long, I ho 
will let me claim him to make a trio. The Count Alfred Laraxa—Colonel 
Falkenstiern—Sir Fulke Erceldoune.” 

Erceldoune looked at the two men ; the Hungarian he liked, he was a 
frank brave soldier ; the Thessalian he did not, he was a soft, handsome 

anther. There was nothing of the Greek or the chevalier d’industrie, 
Sesion, about either of them; they were gentlemen pur sang — of 
courtly breeding and of genuine rank; and Count Alfred he knew by 
name as ex-lord in waiting to Otho of Greece. 

‘‘ Tdalia is not here ?”’ said Laraxa, after the introduction, to Victor 
Vane, who gave him the slightest possible silencing glance of warning as 
he answered : 

*¢ She will be in in a moment, I dare say.”’ 

Erceldoune crushed his heel into the softness of the carpet with a pas- 
sionate oath suppressed. What was this man to her that he had title to 
call her by her familiar name ? What was Vane to her that he had a 
right to receive her guests, and speak of her actions? Diomed threw 
open the broad double doors, In the flood of light still pouring in 
through the western windows there came Idalia, Countess Vassalis. 

Any looker-on of at all quick perception watching her guests at the 
moment of her entrance, would have seen that of these four men each 
loved her. 

Never, perhaps, had there been a deeper shade of sadness on her 
beauty, yet never had it been more brilliant; trailing folds of black 

nish lace swept about her, with the gleam of azure silk flashing here 
and there beneath them, while binding the rich clusters of her hair was a 
narrow band of rose diamonds, worthy an empress’s regalia. Her dress 
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was fitted for any summer night; yet it would equally have become a 
throne-room. She swept towards them with the dignity and grace of a 
woman long accustomed to the world, and familiar to homage wherever 
she moved—familiar with it to weariness. She gave the same reception 
to all, without a shade of difference that could have flattered any, except 
that, when she turned to Erceldoune, she smiled—a sweet, spontaneous 
smile that lasted but a moment, but in that moment seemed to intoxicate 
his life—that seemed, also, to show him, as in a sudden revelation, how 
utterly was happiness far from her, and how deeply and vividly she could 
have felt it had fate given it to her as her lot. 

She stood a few moments talking lightly and something listlessly, 
swaying in one hand a bouquet of stephanotis;— Victor Vane and 
Laraxa, glittering, witty, and full of dazzling flattery ; Erceldoune and 
the Hungarian comparatively silent—it was the difference of their cha- 
racters, and of their love. No one else appeared; nor did she seem to 
need any one, she was apparently accustomed to the society of men alone. 
Possibly she preferred it to that of her own sex—a clever and brilliant 
woman naturally does. 

Dinner was announced as served; with a slight bend of her head she 
signed Erceldoune to her, and laid her hand on his arm. She might 
have felt the quick tremor that ran through his frame, she might have 
heard the loud beating of his heart, at that signal of her preference, at 
that light touch of her hand ; she did see the gladness and gratitude that 
shone in his eyes as they gazed on her, and she gave a low, unconscious 
sigh, a sigh not for herself, for him. 

They passed into a large vaulted chamber as splendid in colouring and 
architecture as the salon, the walls of white marble, the draperies and 
couches of scarlet, the matting a silken and amber tissue, the ceiling 
with wreaths of grapes and pomegranates raised in gold, and at one end 
a bright fountain flinging its silver spray up among the flowers. 

“Who is that cursed fellow?” muttered Laraxa. “A magnificent 
man, and she seems to favour him. Is he—prey?” 

“No! He is as poor as the devil—a beggared Queen’s courier. 
Besides—don’t you remember the name?—he was Count Conrad’s 
Border Eagle. Take care what you say before him.” 

Laraxa lifted his eyebrows: 

“Why, in Heaven’s name, is he here ?” 

Victor shrugged his shoulders : 

* Tdalia’s caprice! You remember, she saved his life ; but take care 
—he may overhear.” 

“ But if Conrad a 

“Conrad is at Athens by now. Chut!”’ 

For, low and rapid as their murmured words were én Greek, such 
whispers were not judicious. It was possible that Erceldoune knew both 
the Greek of the schools and the Greek of the modern tongue. So he 
did; but at that moment he heard nothing: her hand was on his arm, 
the perfume of her hair close to his lips. 

The table was round, so that there was no place of precedence 
except the right hand of the Countess; the dinner was of as much 
sumptuousness and elegance as if it had been served in Paris; the plate 
was massive, the wines of famous vintages, and the various Albanian, 
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Negro, and Turkish attendants gave the entertainment an Arabian-like 
effect, heightened by the Eastern character of the profuse confectionery 
and the quantity of Eastern fruits and flowers. The still lingering sunset 
glow was shut out, and the chamber was illumined with wax-lights glit- 
tering in crystal or in candelabra at every point ; everything about her 
spoke of no ordinary wealth, and had the air, moreover, of habitual 
luxury, even of habitual extravagance. It might be only surface deep ; 
but that surface, at least, was most brilliant. 

“ My table is round, like Arthur's,” said Idalia, with a smile, as she 
sank into her fauteuil of purple velvet, signing Erceldoune beside her. 
“‘ There should be no place of precedence at a dinner-table; equality, at 
least, should exist over soups and entrées !” 

“Where the Countess Vassalis is, can there fail to be a place of 
honour?” he answered her, as he took his own seat on her right. 

She laughed softly : 

“You would have me say, like the O'Donoghue, ‘ Where J am, is the 
head of the table.’ That was a truer and haughtier pride than would 
have lain in a struggle for precedence. That answer always pleased me.” 

“ And yet you are for equality, Idalia?” said Victor Vane, with a 
certain significance in the tone that did not lie in the words. 

A proud contempt came into her eyes and a slight flush on her cheeks; 
that was the sole sign of anger she gave at the familiarity of his 
address. . 

“‘ My prejudices, at least, remain patrician; a woman is never com- 
pelled to be consistent,” she said, with a negligent indifference. 

Yet no physiognomist who had studied the proud curve of her beau- 
tiful lips, or the firm mould of her delicate chin, would have said that 
inconsistency, or any need to take refuge in it, could ever be attributed 
to the Countess Vassalis, whatever other errors might lie at her score. 

“What can that fellow be to her?” thought Erceldoune, while the 
dark colour flushed over his brow. Victor had not been named as any 
relative ; there was no difference in her manner to him than to others, yet 
he called her “ Idalia,” and had about him a nameless familiarity, grace- 
ful and polished like all his actions, which seemed to betoken in him 
either some sway over her or some accepted tie to her. And yet— 
Erceldoune saw rapidly enough, with the unerring keenness of passion, 
that he loved her and was jealous over her, despite the easy insouciance 
which his good breeding, or some other motive, caused him to assume. 
Could he be her lover? Could he be her husband? The blood grew 
like ice in Erceldoune’s veins as the thought glanced across him ; he felt 
dizzy, blinded, sick at heart, and drank down unconsciously the great 
goblet glass beside him that they had filled with champagne. ‘The wine 
that he was used to drink like water felt now like so much fire: the fever 
was in his life, not in the Clicquot. 

The dinner was as choice and as brilliant a one as that with which the 
fair intriguing Queen of Aragon subdued the senses and stole the alle- 
giance of Villefia. There was a shadow of melancholy still on the bril- 
liance of the Countess Idalia; but the contrast only made it the more 
striking, and the dazzling glitter of her wit gained rather than lost by 
that certain disdainful languor, that half scorn, half weariness, whic 
were more marked in her that evening than they had been when with 
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Erceldoune alone in the sunny silence of the Bosphorus. A woman far 
less conscious of her power than she was conscious of it, would -have 
known that all these men loved her, and were, even if unknown to them, 
each other's rivals. But the knowledge gave her no more sort of embar- 
rassment than if they had been guests of her own sex; she was well used 
to all conquest ; used to men in all their moods and all their passions ; 
used to intoxicate them with a smile, to subdue them with a glance. She 
took little wine, touching each variety with her lips; but once or twice 
she drank single draughts of hot Chartreuse, a fiery liqueur that women 
rarely choose, and with it drove away the shadow that seemed on her, 
and abandoned herself to the gay, glittering esprit of the hour. Watching 
her, he could have fancied, had not the thought been too fantastic, that 
she had taken the Chartreuse as men take hot wines—to shake off thought, 
and give their spirits recklessness. Yet what could this woman, with her 
splendour, her power, her youth, and her fascination, desire that she had 
not? What could be the canker at the core of that purple and odorous 
megranate flower of her life? Two other thoughts also occurred to 
im, for he had keen insight and acumen; that his presence imposed 
some unusual restraint upon the other men, and that it was very bitterly 
unwelcome to all of them, even to Vane, though what Victor felt or did 
not feel was a matter very hard to penetrate, at all times, under the 
bright, suave, pleasant serenity of his laughing smile. That it was wel- 
come to,the Countess Vassalis, he could not doubt; by a smile, by a 
word, she showed him it was so as only such a woman can. 

The various courses were served as admirably as from a Paris cuisine, 
and he might have been dining at a palace for the lavishness of the 
menu; there was great brilliance, too, in the conversation; in her 
presence every one strove to shine, and Victor Vane was a noted wit, in 
whose hands the dullest subject could be made to sparkle. ‘There was 
considerable freedom in the topics. and in the mots; more than is cus- 
tomary in the presence of most women, though never actually sufficient 
to become licence, but now and then there were jeux d’esprit more cus- 
tomary in the Café Riche or a smoking-room than at the dinner-table of 
a titled lady. Erceldoune ground his teeth when he heard them ; they were 
a profanation to his ideal, a taint on his angel. Unconsciously he had 
so idealised and etherealised her in his thoughts, that a soil of earth on 
her would defame if it were too late to dethrone her. ‘ That is not the 
tone in which men speak before women they reverence,” he said in his 
soul, with fiery bitterness, while he glanced at her to see if she resented 
it. She lay back with her beautiful languor, laughing softly, slightly, with 
Count Alfred; she was either too familiar with it to note it, or if she felt 
resentinent did not display it. 

When only the Turkish and Levantine fruits and crystallised confec- 
tions remained on the table in their silver baskets, which dainty statuettes 
of Odalisque slaves and Greek girls held up in a shower of flowers, 
hookahs were brought round by a Nubian to each of the guests. 

“We have permission to smoke in your presence, then, madame ?” 
said Erceldoune, as the porcelain narghilé was set beside him. 
an looked up in slight surprise, as though the solicitation were new to 


“Oh yes! It is as necessary to you after dinner as your cup of 
coffee. Is it not?” 
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“It is always welcome—since you have the compassion to allow it,” 
he answered her, as he raised the long amber-tipped tube. 

She smiled. 

“Of course—why not? I am certain that men, however happy 
otherwise they be, never have their happiness made paradise without a 
cigar or a hubble-bubble. That Latakia, I believe, is good? All the 
rest of it, they tell me, was bought up by the French Legation.” 

“It is excellent, full fragrance, but very soft. .A propos of the Chan- 
celleries, at which of them shall I have the honour of meeting you most ? 
As yet, you know, I am in ignorance of your nation, madame.” 

He spoke with the natural carelessness of so natural a question ; the 
Countess Vassalis, young, rich, and of such exquisite loveliness, must be 
known by the representatives of all the great Powers. A shadow of 
impatience came on her face, a half defiant hauteur in her eyes. 

You will meet me at none of the Embassies,” she said, briefly and 
coldly. : 

And in that moment Erceldoune saw Idalia as he had never seen her 
before ; saw in her a certain grandeur of disdainful defiance, a certain 
outlawed sovereignty as of one life against a world. 

“The Countess Idalia has come to the East for rest,” interposed 
Victor Vane, with his musical, gliding voice. ‘* How is it possible to 
obtain it if you go en pénitence to those tedious travesties of little courts, 
his Excellency’s Receptions ? Visiting your Ambassador is, I think, one 
of the severest penalties of foreign residence.” 

“ Sir Henry will consent, I dare say, to release you from it if you 
petition him ; or, most likely, he will not notice your choice de briller 
par votre absence,” said Erceldoune, curtly. He knew the explanation 
was a diplomatic lie; he was tortured with a bitter impatience to know 
why the man made himself her apologist, or had claim to explain her 
actions ; his thoughts were in a conflict of conjecture as to the cause of 
her exclusion from the Embassies—for exclusion he believed it, by the 
look that for one instant he had seen upon her face. 

The access of vivacity and abandon which a considerable amount of 
wine drunk, and the introduction of tobacco invariably produce, flowed 
into the conversation ; its gaiety grew very gay, its mots very highly 
seasoned ; and though there was still nothing that was grivois, there 
was a tone in it not customary before women of rank; the anecdotes 
had a Bréda aroma, the epigrams had a Jockey Club flavour, the equi- 
voques were fitted for the vin mosseux of a little gilded supper cabinet in 
the Maison Dorée: which freedom in any other hour would have added 
to its piquance and its savour to Erceldoune as to all other men, but 
which now lashed him into passionate pain and incensement ; it brought 
the breath of the world—and of a very profane world—on the woman of 
his dreams, it desecrated and almost dimmed the beauty of his ideal. 
Out of the mists of death he had once wakened to see her face in the 
haze of the sunlight, looking down on him with deep luminous eyes; 
the face of an angel, the face of his altar-picture at Monastica: when he 
sat here. in the perfume and lustre of the Eastern chamber, with the 
odours of wines and flowers, and spices and incense, with the glitter of 
gold and azure, of silver and scarlet, with light laughter and light 
wit on the air, he seemed to have lost her again—lost her more cruelly. 
Even while close beside him, the richness of her beauty, the glance of 
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her eyes, the touch of her trailing dress, the gleam of the diamonds on 
her hair, heightened her loveliness and heightened his passion, till the 
night seemed full of wild tumult to him, of fierce delight, and of as fiery 
a pain, there was still on him that deadly, nameless sense of some im- 

nding loss. She was nothing to him, worse than nothing, if she were 
not what he believed her. Alas, where was there ever man or woman 
who reached the spiritualised standard of an idealic love? 

The lustre and splendour of the chamber, the artistic nwances of 
colour, the rich wines, the dreamy perfumes, the scented narcotics, these 
were all like the studied auxiliaries of a woman whose science was to 
beguile. But he dashed the accursed suspicion from him as quickly as 
it rose; he had sworn to believe in her, he would believe in her. Be- 
sides, those most keenly on the watch for it, could have found in Idalia 
Vassalis no word, no glance that could have been construed into seeking 
the impassioned approaches that were made her; on the contrary, she 
seemed wearied of conquest, and put homage aside with a disdainful 
indifference. The chivalrous nature of Erceldoune could easily find 
ground for the faith which had grown the most precious thing in his 
life, and he held it with the steadfastness of his Border blood, the “ seule 
loyauté, seule foy,” that was the motto of his race. 


IV. 


THE CHANT OF HAWTHORNDEN,. 


WHEN the Countess rose and left the dinner-table, they rose too, and 
followed her; the English custom had little attraction for four men, two 
of whom were continentalists, all of whom were rivals ; out of her pre- 
sence all were restless, and in each other’s society they found no gratifica- 
tion. The little gold timbalier of the timepiece was striking twelve on 
his drum when they entered the salon. 

“We have been long enough at dinner to satisfy Brillat-Savarin !” 
said Idalia, glancing at it. “ Do you like cards, Sir Fulke ?” 

“*] think no man could say honestly he did not, though it is the most 
dangerous of pastimes,” he answered her, with a smile. ‘“ I have seen its 
evils in South America, where, as in Pizarro’s time, the old proverb still 
holds good, and they ‘ game away the sun before it rises.’ ” 

“ Many do that over other things than play, and before they know 
what their sun is worth !”” she said, with that profound sadness which now 
and then chequered her careless brillianee with so dark a shadow. “ We 
will have a game of baccarat, then, Count Alfred’s favourite. I am fond 
of play—when it is high.” 

‘TI should not have thought that.” 

He spoke almost unconsciously, and his voice was low and grave ; her 
love of high play, her presence at the Opéra bal masqué, her absence from 
the Embassies, they were a side to her character that was in bizarre con- 
trast to the haughty grace and the patrician dignity of the lady of his 
dreams. 

She looked at him with a slight smile; she knew his thoughts as 
well as though he had uttered them ; there was something of irony, more 
of atr-terw in the smile. 

**No, I dare say you would not. But it is true all the same. Why 
should it not be? High play is excitement, and it whirls thought away.” 
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“ But you should have no thoughts that are pain.” 

She struck him a delicate, fragrant blow with her bouquet of stephanotis, 
in a gesture of dissent. 

“Those are idle words! There are few lives without pain, there are 
none without reproach.” 

Victor Vane approached them. 

“ You are speaking of baccarat, Idalia? What shall the minimum be 
—demi naps? or, as we are in Turkey, should we play by rights for 
piastres ?” 

The words were nothing, but they sufficed to break off any exclusive 
conversation between her and Erceldoune. Victor was a delicate tac- 
tician. : 

She turned from him with something of impatience, and as her Alba- 
nians wheeled the card-table nearer, sank into her fauteuil, with her azure 
silks and black laces rising in soft waves and clouds about her. She looked 
a woman to lean over a balcony in a starlit Southern night, and listen to 
a poet’s cancion, or a lover’s whisper stealing up through the murmurs of 
the leaves with the reverent worship of Petrarca; not one to need the 
feverish excitation of the gamester’s reckless hazards. Who was she ? 
what was she? this mystery whom men called Idalia? 

The baccarat commenced. 

She played with the skill of her country, if that country were Greece, 
as her name implied ; played like one accustomed to control chance b 
proficiency ; but also with that alternate listlessness and eagerness which 
marks those who seek it as a distraction from those who crave it as a pas- 
sion. It was its excitement that was grateful to her, the rapid changes 
and chances. When she lost, she lost with an absolute indifference, and 
she staked her gold with a lavish extravagance that seemed to disdain 
speculation. Once or twice Erceldoune almost thought that she sought 
to guide the success of the hazard towards himself; if so, she succeeded ; 
he won considerably, to his own displeasure, and the Countess Idalia did 


not. Over and over again, when the current of chance ran for her, she ° 


lost it, either listlessly, with that careless, scornful weariness peculiar to 
her, or with a recklessness that made her throw large sums away while 
she laughed over a bon-mot. Two hours passed rapidly in the whirl of 
baccarat, leaving Erceldoune winner of some hundred and eighty sove- 
reigns. Her eyes rested on him a moment, on the dark, soldier-like 
grandeur of his head, which the rich colours and light of the room behind 
him threw up, as a noble Spanish head by Murillo might be thrown up 
on an illuminated background of gold and scarlet; then, at a slight pause 
in the game, she rose, sweeping her laces about her. 

**Play on by yourselves, mes amis, as long as you will. I am con- 
stant to nothing—the privilege of a woman !—and I shall take a cup of 
coffee.” 

They all rose, as of course she knew that they would, and gathered 
about her, while two Nubians brought round trays of Mocha and bonbons. 
It had been her caprice that Erceldoune should be a gainer by the bac- 
carat, and she had secured her point without any semblance of effort. 
The expression used by more than one to her concerning him, of a “ beg- 
gared gentleman,” a “ landless lord,” and ‘a baronet without a sou,” had 
impressed her with the idea that his necessities for money were far greater 
than they were. 
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Taking their coffee, they stood about her by the marble basin of the 
fountain. As the night grew late, as the wine and the incense and the 
constant presence of her dazzling loveliness added heat to their passion 
and to their mutual rivalry, the bands of courtesy began to loosen, the 
instinctive jealousy that was rife among them began to seethe up in covert 
words and bitter ironies. Erceldoune resented their presence, they re- 
sented his; even the bright, soft harmony always characteristic of Victor 
Vane began to show a gleam of constraint and impatience beneath it. 
Any watcher might have seen that it needed but very slight provocation, 
a very little more licence, to remove the curb that lay on them, and to 
let their rivalry break into feud, mere strangers as they were to one 
another. She saw this, but it excited in her no passing agitation even, 
no thought of difficulty; she was used to see the strongest passions at 
riot, and to control them, if she cared to do so, with a glance or a word; 
often she let them destroy themselves by their own violence. She ran 
her hands over the keys of the grand piano which stood near the foun- 
tain, and with hardly a chord of prelude sang a rich Romaic ode, a moun- 
tain song with the old war-fire of Hellas in it. Her voice was of an 
exquisite ve a voice that would have made a prima donna ; and it 
rang through the silence, throbbing on the perfumed air, and echoing far 
out to the night, where it was answered by the beating of the waves and 
the music of the nightingales among the roses. Those round her were 
stilled as by a sudden spell. She sang on, scarcely pausing, grand, 
mournful, impassioned chants, now Romaic, now Sicilian, now Venetian ; 
songs of the nations, of the poets, of the hours of freedom, of the glories 
that were gone from Hellas and from Rome ; songs of a profound pathos, 
of an eternal meaning. Neither Mozart nor Beethoven ever gave richer 
melodies than those poems brought from the past, from the peoples, from 
the heart of dying nations, and from the treasures of their perished 
liberties. | 

Erceldoune leant against the white shaft of the marble walls, with his 
head bent; music always had power over him, and from her lips it gave 
her back all the divinity of his dreams, all the power of his lost ideal. 
There was a strange light upon her face as she sang, a spiritual exalta- 
tion in her eyes. Never, since the first moment when she had stoo 
to him with that one word “ You /” had he seen her look as she looked 
now ; those were the eyes that had bent above him with an angel’s pity, 
when he had lain dying in the sunlight. Anything of her empire that 
had been hazarded in the past few hours she recovered tenfold; anything 
of abhorrent doubt that had stolen into his loyalty and faith to her, were 
swept away and forgotten. 

He believed in her—he worshipped her! Then, with the shock of a 
sudden surprise, and all the Border blood warming in him, he heard her 
sing the Scottish sonnet, beautiful and living still as the waters of the 


Esk, by which it was written : 


Sleep, silence’ child, sweet father of soft rest, 
Prince, whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings, 

Sole comforter of minds that are opprest, 

Lo! by thy charming rod all breathing things 

Lie slumbering with forgetfulness possest. 


The words, only the sweeter for the lingering softness of the Greek 
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accent, came to his ear like the breath of his mountain air over the 
heather ; as they died off the air he leaned eagerly forward : 

“ Drummond of Hawthornden! You know his poems? You believe 
that beauty may come even out of our rugged glens ?” 

“Surely every one knows Drammond’s name. The gentle Cavalier 
who died of his master’sdeath? You must often have seen Hawthornden, 
I suppose ?”’ 

“It was my favourite haunt in my boyhood, though I believe I thought 
more of the birds I shot in the glen, and the water-fowls of the Esk, than 
of Drummond himself at that time.” , 

“ And yet there was Patria in every line of your face when you heard 
his sonnet just now,” she said, with a smile. 

He smiled too: 

‘*Ah! you know that Pope says, 


A Scot would fight for ‘ Christ’s Kirk 0’ the Green.’ 


To hear any of the old ballads is like hearing a trumpet-call ; be- 
sides—Drummond’s words on your lips! I cannot tell you what they 
were to me.” 


He paused abruptly, the silence more eloquent than any words could 
have been. 

‘“‘ You have never heard me speak English,”’ she said, carelessly. “In 
truth, if you will pardon me, it is the language I like least. Its low 
Dutch, with all the exotic additions that have grown on it, is too hard for 
my lips; and I have rarely had occasion to use what knowledge I 
have of it. A propos of Scottish poetry, are you descended from the 
Rhymer ?” 

** We believe him to have been of the same race; but what is known 
of him is so enveloped in legend, that it is hard to trace. Thomas 
himself has grown almost mythical, but ‘ Syr Tristam’ is immortal.” 

“ Yes! because Syr Tristam’s folly is repeated by all men. The same 
same story through all ages. 

“Folly? It merits a better name; it was, at least, fidelity,” said 
Erceldoune, almost bitterly, while his voice was very low. 

“Folly! Fidelity! They are synonyms for love. L’un vaut l’autre,” 
she said, with a negligent disdain. 

‘“‘ Would you never, then, believe in a love as enduring as Tristam’s?” 
he asked, low and unheard only by her, while his voice thrilled with 
Tristam’s passion. 

“For Ysonde, who is another man’s wife? Oh yes! that is a very 
common feature of society. The love is so charming because it is for- 
bidden,’’ she answered him, with a low, sweet, contemptuous laugh. 

When the marvellous melody of her voice ceased to echo through the 
silence, pausing suddenly on the words of a Greek boatman’s song of 
liberty, whose music as she improvised it had all the lulling of the ocean, 
all the wild rejoicing freedom of the sea, he followed her, irresistibly, un- 
consciously, as she rose and moved to one of the windows opening on the 
terrace. 

The night was very still; the stars shining in myriads above the cypress 
and ilex woods, the heavy odours of roses and basilica on the air, and 
through the boughs of the cedars silvery gleams and flashes of the phos- 
phorescent water. She leaned a moment over the marble wall. 
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“‘ How cool, how still! It is like rest. And we spend such a night 
over hot wines, and idle jests, and feverish play!” she said, softly, her 
voice low and dreamy, and with an echo in it as though rest were bitterly 
wanting in her life, and incessantly escaped her. 

To his heart, to his lips, rose passionate words in answer, words in 
unison with that sweetness of the night, born from the intoxication of the 
hour: as though she felt them ere they were uttered, and would have them 
remain unspoken, she leant slightly towards him, playing with the jes- 
samine that covered the marble. 

“Go home by yourself, Sir Fulke—with none of them, if they invite 
you. And let nothing provoke you, as you value my—wishes. I don’t 
mean,” she added, with a laugh, “because they will knock you down to 
steal your winnings! They are not so low as that—yet /” 

The whisper was low and very rapid; surprise was the dominant 
feeling that it awoke in him, joined with something of a sweet shadowy 
delight—she thought of his welfare! He stooped, till his long, drooping 
moustache touched the brightness of her hair. 

* Your wish is my law. Do with my life what you will—it is yours !” 

Her eyes might have had the dew of the night dimming their lustre 
as she smiled: 

“No! Not mine. It is a noble trust; never give it rashly.”’ 

There was a step beside them. 

“What a beautiful night,” said Victor Vane. “A _ picture of 
Gherardo, and a poem of Hafiz! Certainly we never know what stars 
are until we come to the East.” : 

“ Never,” said Idalia, turning to him with her easy grace ; “and now 
you may return to Stamboul by their light. After their poetry come 
their practical uses. I shall dismiss you all now; I am tired! Good 
night !” 

Lightly as the words were spoken, passionately as they longed to dis- 

ute the dismissal, unscrupulous, at least, as were some of those about 
me all were constrained to obey her command—all were powerless to 
remain in her presence. Erceldoune was the first to accept her dismissal ; 
he would not offer her even so much insult as would have lain in hesita- 
tion, and he took his farewell of her almost in silence, and with that 
courtesy which had in him much of the grave and stately grace of the 
vielle cour. 

‘“‘ May I have the pleasure to drive you into Pera, M. Erceldoune ?” 
asked Laraxa, with a courtly suavity that was scarcely in keeping with 
the fiery glance that his eyes had more than once flashed on the English- 
man whom the Countess Vassalis distinguished. 

“ You are very kind; but my horse is here, I thank you.” 

“ Let a groom take him home, and come with us,’’ suggested Count 
Alfred. 

‘*You dome much honour; but my hunter is but half broke, a three- 
year-old, with Godolphin blood in him, that would let no one mount him 
but myself,” he answered, remembering Idalia’s request; while with 
adieux sufficiently distant to all of them, he bowed once more before her, 
and left the apartment. Victor Vane followed him with his glance. 

** Why have you taken to patronise that wild Arab, madame ?’’ said 
Victor Vane, lingering behind the rest, with a sneer in his laughing mel- 
low voice. “ He is nothing but a courier, and has only an owl’s roost at 
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home that foxes burrow in, and cobwebs keep furnished. He is a rough 


rider and a dead shot, nothing else; they are odd titles to your pre- 
ference.” 


She looked him steadily in the eyes : 

“ He is a gallant gentleman ; that is, perhaps, as strange aone! It 
may be odd that J should care to see an honest man by way of variety; 
but since it is my caprice, harm Fulke Erceldoune at your peril.” 

The Countess Idalia had justly divined that none of her three guests 
would have been unwilling to coin such a quarrel with Erceldoune as 
would have lent them pretext to spend the jealous wrath on him that could 
not be sated without some such excuse. It had been the spur to Laraxa’s 
invuation; the heads of none of them save Vane’s were of the coolest, 
and the preference she had shown “ the Border Eagle,” though but trifling, 
had been sufficient to incense them bitterly. Though never a man to 
seek a quarrel, he was not one ever to evade it; he had spent much of 
his life in climates where passions are hot, and had found the duel the 
best remedy in many cases, such as those Englishmen “ who sit at home 
at ease,” with nothing more onerous than the taxes, or more bellicose 
than a vestry meeting, would find it hard to imagine. But her will was 
his command ; if she desired that her name should be involved in no 
embroglio, he would have put a curb on himself that should have enabled 
him to bear, unmoved, the hottest provocation, and, to avoid it, he 
threw himself rapidly into saddle and rode out along the cedar avenue 
alone. The Monarch swept at a headlong pace down the shore, leap- 
ing everything that came in his way, as though he were in the shire 
lands, and his rider was glad to be in solitude. His thoughts seemed 
whirling in a feverish riot; his passion was grown a giant, and was 
stronger than he; and all that had passed in the hours just gone, had but 
served to make its intoxication stronger, its future darker. More pain, 
more burning heart-sickness than he had ever known in his life before, 
were on him now; for he loved her, and she had wealth, he poverty, 
and between them there seemed to be two barriers, one the splendour of 
her fortunes, the other that divinity which his Jove lent her, and which 
made him, in a grand humility, deem love from her in answer as far above 
him as the stars. 

Besides these, also, there was a vague, floating, oppressive shadow, to 
which he could have given no name—the shadow of the mystery that 


enfolded her. 


Her guests were gone. 

Idalia, Countess Vassalis, sunk in the depths of her couch, with the 
light still playing on the diamonds in her hair, and her eyes watching the 
fall of the showering spray into the basin of the fountain, where scarlet 
reses swayed into the lily-laden waters. She was alone; only the hound 
Sulla was stretched at her feet, and she gave a weary, restless sigh as 
she thrust back the bright masses of her hair farther from her temples, 
and, leaning her cheek on her hand, gazed absently into the glancing 
surface. There was something of release, something of regret, something 
of self-reproach in her attitude and in her thoughts. Brilliant sovereign 
though she was, with jewels on her hair and in her bosom that an empress 
might have envied, any who had seen her solitude would have said as 
Mother Veronica had said, “ That woman is not happy.” 
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“ Have I done wrong?” she said, half aloud, while her proud head 
fell, “Is it cruel to him? He is loyal and lion-hearted, a brave, 
chivalrous gentleman ; he should not come amongst ws—and he will 
suffer—he will suffer terribly! I was glad of his presence, it put some 
restraint on them, and I am so tired of their love and of my life! Yet 
I have no right to sacrifice him—the less right the more nobly and 
blindly he trusts me. If he knew u 





CHAPTER V. 


FAIR Y-GOLD. 


Ir was the full noon heat of the day, heat that brooded on the hills and 
glistened on the sea, in which the leaves and the flowers drooped, and the 
sails of the feluccas hung stirless. 

Idalia was alone. 

She was walking slowly and thoughtfully up and down her reception- 
room, the trailing silks of her delicate dress sweeping the white marble 
and jasper mosaic of the floor, the sunlight straying in chequered rays 
through the chinks of the Venetian shutters, and falling fitfully across 
her. The wolf-hound followed her step for step ; there was not a sound 
except the falling of the fountains and the buzzing of a little humming- 
bird tangled among the flowers. She was alone; and more than ever 
Mother Veronica would have said, “‘ That woman is not happy.” 

Still the shadow which was upon her was not that of grief, still less was 
it that of any tremulous effeminate sorrow ; it was haughty, weary, unrest- 
ful, with much of doubt, much of rebellion, much of disdain in it; the 
shadow that would lie on some proud Queen in captivity, the shadow that 
was on the Reine Blanche in the fetters of Fotheringay, on Marie 
Antoinette in the presence of Mirabeau. There was an intense scorn in 
the dark soft lustre of her eyes, the eyes of a Georgian or a Greek, and 
her lips wore half a smile, a smile of languor and of bitterness, as she 
swept slowly to and fro the inlaid floor; she was netted closely in in a net 
of partially her own past weaving, self-reproach was not the least keen 
of many regrets that were heavy upon her, and the world was against 
her, but she was not vanquished nor intimidated. She had in her the 
royal and dauntless courage of Artemisia. 

She came and paused before an open cabinet, on whose writing-stand 
lay a pile of letters; her eyes rested on the one that lay uppermost, and 
read its lines for the second time with disdain, revulsion, pity, impatience, 
and loathing, all mingled in her glance. 

‘He always wants money! He would give his soul for money, and 
aa he throws it away as idly as the winds!” she thought, while her 

and absently caressed the great head of the hound. ‘ Well! he can 
have it. I will always give him that. I would give it him all—down to 
the very diamonds—if he would leave me free, if he would cut away every 
link of the past, if he would let me change my life—change it and live as 
if it had never been !” 

She sank down into the writing-chair, in the same attitude, in the 
same weariness, as on the night before ; yet still, though there was much 
of profound dejection and heart-sickness at her life upon her, there was 
no fear in it, and no sadness that had not as much disdain. She laid 


both hands on the dog’s broad forehead, and looked down into his eyes. 
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“Oh, Sulla! when one life is chosen, is there no escape into another? 
If we accept error in blindness once, is there no laying it down? It is not 
for myself that I care ; it is for the evil Ido. Plutarch has written, ‘ When 
we see the dishonour of a thing, then is it time to renounce it.’ But what 
can we do if we cannot—if it stays with us and will not forsake us ?” 

With the hound’s eyes looking upward in honour and love, she sat 
silent some moments, motionless and in thought, the hum of the humming- 
bird glancing among the flowers, the only sound near. 

At last she moved aside the letters, one or two of them in cypher, some 
in Greek, some in French, and wrote rapidly, covering a sheet; then 
signed a draft on a bank, folded it on the note, and enclosed them 
together. She addressed them to “The Count Conrad Constantine 
Phaulcon, Athens.” A quick shudder of revulsion passed over her as she 
cropped the pen, and, rising, turned away from the writing-cabinet. 

“Free! Free!’ she said, mournfully and bitterly; “how can J be 
free ?” 

But bondage was not submission; and she was like the Palmyran or 
Icenian Queens, made a slave, but all a sovereign still. 

The humming-bird flew against her, and, frightened, tangled itself 
among her lace ; she put her hand over it and caught it, stroked smooth 
the little ruffled wings, laid her lips gently on its bright head, and, open- 
ing one of the persiennes, loosed it, and let it fly joyously into the sunny 
air. 

“ Liberty! Liberty! It is worth any sacrifice !’’ she said, half aloud, 
as she watched the bird’s flight. 

From the window she looked on the sea, and her thoughts passed else- 
where. 

“ Perhaps he may not come to-day,” she thought. Better that he 
should not. Better far—for him. Perhaps he learnt to mistrust me last 
night ; I saw his face darken and his eyes flash at the freedom of their 
words. So best! And yet—it is sed to have to turn away his chival- 
rous gratitude, his gallant trust, his generous knightly faith p 

She gave a low, quick sigh, and moved from the window, sweeping 
slowly again up and down the length of the apartment. There was some- 
thing fugitive and uncertain in the shadow that was now upon her; it 
had less of disdain, it had more of regret; it had something of the soft 
light with which she had looked down on the wounded man when his 
head lay on her bosom, and the vultures watched for his blood. 

A moment after, as though her thoughts had been an incantation to 
summon him, the Nubian slave who attended her personally threw open 
the broad double doors of jasper at the end of the chamber, the portiére 
was flung aside, and Erceldoune entered her presence. 

She had said it would be best that he should remain absent ;. yet he 
was not in error when he thought that the smile she had given him last 
night was scarcely so sweet as that she gave him now, and that a rich, 
bright warmth passed for one moment over her brow as she welcomed 
him in her morning solitude. He seemed half her own by title of that 
death-hour in which she had felt for the faint beatings of his heart, and 
had watehed beside him in the loneliness of the Carpathians, She could 
not forget that this man’s strong life would now have lain, perished and 
forgotten, in his grave, but for her, and for the redemption she had 
brought him. 
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He owed her a debt, the debt of faith, at the least. Whatever she 
might be to others, to him she had been as the angel of life. Moreover, 
there was in Idalia, overlying the proud earnestness that was in her 
nature, a certain nonchalance, a certain brilliant, languid carelessness, 
that made her look little beyond the present hour, and change her tem- 

rament as immediate influences prevailed. The tradition of birth gave 
om some blood of the Commneni in her veins; and the insouciance of an 
epicurean, with the haughty power of imperial pride, were blent in her as 
they were in Manuel. Therefore, since he had chosen to put aside her 
first warning, she allowed him now to come as he would; and, more- 
over, though honour, memory, judgment, pity, would have banished him 
from her, her heart softened to him, and pleaded against his exile. 

It was a delicious delirium, and he gave himself up to it. He was 
alone with her ; and the earth had eternal summer, and wore an eternal 
smile. He sat near her in the shaded light and sweet incense of the 
chamber, while they spoke of things that served to veil the thoughts 
burning beneath his commonest words ; they strolled through the cedar 
aisles, and through the fields of roses, as the heat of the day faded, and 
the breeze began to stir among the splendours of the flower-wilderness. 
They passed the sunset hour on the sea, watching the day die out in 
glory, and the fire from the west glow over the Marmora waves and tinge 
the distant snow-crests of Mount Ida and Olympus. 

The little caique floated slowly homeward down the waters, that 
glistened in the declining light with the silvery Bosphorus shimmer, and 
the evening star, the star of Astarte, had risen, when the boat was 
moored against the landing-stairs. Through the opened windows of her 
villa the lights of the banqueting-room glittered, and the dining-table 
stood ready served, with the Albanians and Nubians waiting about 
it. She bade him stay, if he would, and they dined alone; he was her 
only guest. Had her wines been opium-drugged, they could not have 
brought him dreams more fatally fair, a lulled delight more sure to 
wake in bitterness, than they gave him now. The charms for every 
sense, the beauty of the chamber, the odours of the flowers, the Oriental 
languor pervading the very air—all that he had felt the night before he 
felt tenfold now; then a passionate jealousy, a restless doubt, had haunted 
him, now he was alone, and on him only did her smile glance, did her 
eyes fall. 

His own eyes grew bright and burning, his voice had a slight un- 
steadiness in its mellow depth; he had drunk of a love-philtre, dangerous 
as that of Tristam’s and Ysonde’s, and here, perhaps, one only had stooped 
and tasted of the enchanted draught. Wild words were on his lips, giddy 
thoughts passed through his brain, the world seemed to hold nothing save 
his love ; but the proud dignity that was, before all, in Idalia Vassalis, lay 
still like a light but unyielding chain upon him, fettering that love to 
silence. 

There was on her to-night an infinite gentleness, a gracious sweetness, 
often tinged with sadness, though often bright, brilliant, and illumined 
with all the grace of talent. But at the same time there was the sovereignty 
which, in her solitude, guarded her as an Empress is guarded in a Court 
which made her as secure from words of warmer tinge than what she 
chose to hear, as she was carelessly disdainful of the precise customs of 
the world. He felt that she forbade him to approach her with any 
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whisper of love ; he knew that to take advantage of his admission to her 
solitude, to give any utterance to the passion in him, would be to be 
banished from it then and for ever. He felt this, felt it though she never 
spoke, never hinted it; and even while the restriction galled and stung 
him most, he most revered her for it, he most honoured and adored in 
her the loveliness of his ideal. 

An Iago might have whispered to him, “ Why does she bring you 
where your love is heightened to its uttermost, yet hold your love in such 
paver curb?” But there was no such polished traitor there, and she 
had vw, justice when she thought that Fulke Erceldoune was a 
chivalrous and generous gentleman, who could give a knightly faith and 
honour, as he could look death boldly and serenely in the face. 

Again, as the night before, they passed into the reception-room after 
the narghilé had been brought him, with the fruits and bonbons of 


dessert; again she sank down before the grand piano and sang to him, — 


while he leant against the marble shaft of a column gazing on her. 
There was a difference in her from the evening before; while her gaiety 
was less, the darker shadow was also far less upon her. She had scarcely 
touched the wines, and of play she did not speak; it might be but the 
“hope which out of its own self creates the thing it longs for,” but he 
could have believed that for the few hours of the present she had resigned 
herself to happiness—happiness in his presence. The thought seemed 
wild to him, baseless and vain even to madness; he told himself that it 
was a presumptuous folly, and he felt that her gentleness to him, her 
smile upon him, were only such feeling as a woman might well rer C in 
mere pity’s sake, to one whom she had found in deadly peril, and to whom 
she had restored life on the very brink of the grave. And, indeed, there 
was a haughty, weary, royal grace always in her, which would have made 
a man, far vainer than Erceldoune could ever become, doubt long his own 
power ever to move her heart. 

Romaic, Venetian, Spanish, odes, chants, cancions, barcarolles, she sang 
by turns, in the still Turkish night; her voice, that was like only one 
that he had ever heard—heard in boyhood and never forgotten—the 
voice of Malibran, echoed through the open casements and far over the 
sea. He listened like a man in a dream, so sweet that he prays it may 
never end ; all memory of the evening before had gone for the time, as if 
it had never been. She had made no allusion to it, save that she had 
casually mentioned that Victor Vane and the other guests had dined 
with her, because they were all on the point of leaving Constantinople. 
He asked nothing, heeded nothing, doubted nothing; he was blinded 
with his love. He moved, acted, spoke, almost as mechanically as a man 
in the unconsciousness of fever. It was love of which men have died 
before now; not of broken hearts, as poets say, but of its intoxication 
and its reaction, as in a death-draught of opium or digitalis. 

When her music ceased, she moved out on to the terrace that overhung 
the rose-gardens, and the fragrant wilderness of cactus, myrtle, and pome- 
granate, where in the stillness of the late evening the only sounds heard 
were the oars of some passing caique, and the chant of its Greek boatman. 
Only a broken conversation now and then passed between them; the 
silence had a charm too sweet to break, and with him, at least, his heart 
was too full, his passion was too strong, for words. 

In the lustre of the Eastern starlight he looked down upon her beauty ; 
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now and then the breeze stirred the folds of her dress against him; now 
and then he met her eyes, liquid as the night—she was the world for him. 

She divined well enough all that was unuttered on his lips; was there 
any response to it in her own heart? None could have told. She let his 
love be fostered by all of scene, time, place, and the spells of her own 
loveliness that a studied coquette could have devised, yet she 
any expression of that love as a woman of the world alone can do, without 
any word that is cold, any glance that is rebuke, yet proudly, distinctly, 
and beyond resistance. 

The probabilities were that she followed the impulse, the caprice per- 
haps, of the moment, without definite purpose or thought at all. More 
of our actions result from a motiveless laissez faire than it is generally 
allowed. Moreover, for the last six years men had never approached her 
save to love ; it was a thousand-time told tale to her. If her heart had 
lost its freshness, or its pity, there could be little marvel in it, even though 
there were much blame. 

The wild chant of the Imaum rang up from the shore, deep and 
sonorous, calling on the Faithful to prayer, an hour before midnight. She 
listened dreamily to the echoes that seemed to linger among the dark 
foliage. 

“T like those national calls to prayer,” she said, as she leaned over the 
marble parapet, while the fire-flies glittered among the mass of leaves as 
the diamond sprays glistened in her hair. “The Ave Maria, the Vespers, 
the Imaum’s chant, the salutation of the dawn or of the night, the hymn 
before sleep, or before the sun. You have none of those in your chill 
British Isles? You have only weary rituals, and stuccoed churches, 
where the ‘ Pharisees for a pretence make long prayers!’ As if that was 
not the best—the only—temple!” 

She glanced upward at the star-studded sky, cool and luminous in the 
rich Oriental night, and on her face was that deeper and more exalted 
look which had come there when she sang ; in such a moment, any one 
would have said that Fulke Erceldoune was not in error when he gave her 
the faith of his whole life. 

“I have held it so many a time,” he said, gently, “lying awake at 
night among the long grass of the Andes, or under the palms of the 
desert. It was a strange priest’s delusion to build shrines to the honour 
of God while there are still his own—the forests and the mountains. 
But do not call my country cold; we are not cold; there are bold lives 
among us; and we can love—too well for our own peace.” 

His voice had a rich melody in it, and was unsteady over the last 
words ; in his eyes, as they burned in the shadows of the night, she saw 
@ passion as intense as ever glowed under the suns of Asia, the stronger 
for the rein in which it was still held. 

She was silent a moment, then she smiled with that certain weariness 
which had in it a trace of pain. 

‘Do not repudiate coldness ; it is the most precious gift the fates give, 
if it be not the most poetic. Remember what your namesake of Ercel- 
doune found when the Elf-Queen granted him his prayer; when he thought 
he held an angel he saw a loathsome shadow! ‘The legend covers a wise 
warning.” 


He leaned closer to her, so near that she could hear the very beatings 
of his heart. 
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“ Ay !—but even while the horror of the shadow and the treachery 
were on him he had faith in Aer ; and his faith was justified ; it gave him, 
in reward, his bright, immortal love !” 

He spoke with a warm, tremulous earnestness in his voice that lent his 
words a personal meaning, a personal passion ; poetry had woke in him 
at last. Idalia, as she heard him, could not but know how utterly she 
had won his faith, his trust, his unquestioning idolatry, could not but 
know, also, of how noble a cast his love was made. Watching her, he 
thought he saw for one moment a flush rise to her face, and a quiver 
come on her lips ;—it might be but the changing shadows of the night. 
She turned her head and looked at him, gently, pityingly, almost ten- 
derly, with a look of admiration in it through all. . 

“* Sir Fulke! you are too loyal for this world, far, far too loyal to spend 
your heart on any woman’s love. _It is only fairy gold, believe me, and 
if you took it would turn ashes in your hand. And now, a safe ride 
homeward to you, and good night.” 

She held her hand out to him with a sweet and winning gesture, the 
more marked in her because she never gave her hand in familiar saluta- 
tion; he bent over it, and touched it with his lips, a hot and lingering 
kiss, in which all his silenced passion spent itself. 

She did not rebuke him; it seemed as though she had not power to 
speak coldly or chidingly to him, the man whose life was owed her, 
whose head had rested in his dying hour on her heart. As he rode 
slowly out down the cedar avenue that passed in front of the terrace he 
looked up ; she was leaning still over the marble parapet, her form distinct 
against the dark masses of myrtle foliage, in the brilliance of the moon- 
light shining full upon her from the sea. She gave him a farewell envoi 
of her hand as he bowed to his saddle, a slight, graceful gesture such as 
from her palace-prison Queen Ysonde might have given to her lover ; 
and Erceldoune went on through the fragrant night, till his horse’s feet 
beat out rich odours from the trailing leaves, dizzy with that riot of hope, 
joy, belief, and desire, which is too tumultuous and impatient for happiness, 
but yet is happy beyond all that the world holds. The Countess Idalia 
remained long in her solitude upon the terrace, leaning her arm on the 
marble, and gazing down as she bent above into the shelving slopes of 
leaf and blossom, where the fire-flies made the woodland as star-studded 
as the skies; an hour passed, and she was still there alone in the glisten- 
ing Eastern night, dreaming and thoughtful. 

“Sir Fulke! It is a gallant Norman name,” she said, softly. “ It 
is cruel to have given him back his life only to make its wretchedness ; 
and yet, it is too late now—he would never forget now. I tried to save 
him, and he would not be saved !”’ 

Saved from what? Saved from herself! And she knew it was too 
late now, for she knew well how he loved her. 

A little while before, and in her own gardens at Naples, a brave boy, 
in the brightness of his youth, had been run through the heart in a 
rapier duel for her sake; and she had not felt a tithe so much pain as lay 
on her now, so much weary, passionate, and vain regret. Then many 
had called her heartless, and the mother of the dead boy had cursed her 
with pitiless curses; none would have called her heartless now. 




















OWEN’S REVENGE. 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 


I. 


I was then scarcely ten years old. My father possessed a fine estate, 
and we lived in the greatest luxury. I had ridden out by myself on my 
pony, and had reached a somewhat secluded part of the park, where the 
bridle-path passed among grassy knolls, and tall trees, flinging their 
branches across a narrow dell, formed a thick canopy overhead, and gave 
a somewhat gloomy aspect to the sequestered spot. It was one I seldom 
visited, and I was wondering whether sprites or fairies, good or bad, of 
whom I had heard the country people speak, really came there to gambol 
and play their pranks, when a figure started up from behind a bush with 
@ menacing gesture, and, before I could make my pony gallop on to 
escape him, I found the rein seized by a stout man with bushy whiskers, 
a sunburnt countenance, and, as I then thought, very unpleasant features. 
He appeared to me much older than he probably really was, comparing, 
as I naturally did, his face with those on which I was most accustomed 
to look. Though his features were rough he was tolerably well dressed, 
and did not look like a common ruffian who designed to rob me. For 
more than a minute he held my rein in the attitude of forcing back my 
pony, and glared fiercely at me. 

“T have come to look at you, that I may know you again when we 
meet,” he exclaimed at length ; and, to my surprise, the tone of his voice 
was that of a gentleman. ‘ You have deprived me of my inheritance— 
you have come between me and fortune and happiness and the only 
things worth living for in this world, and I am determined to have my 
revenge, While we remain together on earth, I will pursue you—what- 
ever your course in life may be, I will find you out; I will balk you in 
your dearest wishes—I will prove your bane in whatever you undertake 
—I will destroy your happiness—I will stand like a lion in your path, 
and bar your progress. I will not injure you in life or limb—I might 
kill you, but I will not do that—as you have injured me by legal means, 
so will I keep within the law in taking my revenge, but it will be a full 
one notwithstanding. Now go, youngster, and my bitter curses go with 
you! You may tell your fond father and mother what you have heard; 
their love cannot protect you—their anger cannot overtake me. Before 
they could decide what to do I shall be far away beyond their reach ; and 
tell them that, though they may not for many a long day hear of me, 
that I bide my time. Now go—go—or I may be tempted to do more 
than I intended, and remember that I hate you!” 

He flung the pony’s head from him, making the animal rear and 
almost fall back over me, but I stuck on, and, digging my spurs into his 
flanks, dashed on along the path, leaving the man gazing fiercely at me 
with his fist clenched and his arm extended in the direction I had taken. 
When I again took one more alarmed look round, he had disappeared. 
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My first impression was that the man was mad, but still his curses and 
his threats and fierce looks frightened me, and I must own that I felt 
somewhat inclined to cry. I did not, though, but galloped on as hard as 
I could till I reached the house. Giving my pony to a groom, I ran up 
into my room without speaking, and, locking myself in, burst into a fit of 
tears. Two hours afterwards my mother, wondering at my non-appear- 
ance in the drawing-room, came to my door, and when I opened it and 
exhibited my scared countenance, she inquired if anything dreadful had 
happened. “Oh no—nothing,” I answered. ‘Only an odd man ap- 
peared in the woods, and said something strange—but.it’s all right now.” 
This was the only account I ever gave of the adventure. It was surmised 
that I had met a gipsy, who probably hoped to extort money from me. 
My father made inquiries in every Sreitien, and gave notice that he 
should prosecute any rogues and vagabonds found trespassing on his pro- 
perty. 

I, however, could not help often thinking over the adventure, and 
wondering what the man could have meant when he said that I had come 
between him and fortune. I determined to try and get my mother to 
solve the mystery, so one day I asked her, casually, if my father had in- 
herited his estate, or how it was that he became possessed of it. She 
seemed surprised at the question, but told me, with some hesitation, it 
seemed to me, that he had gained the property a short time before after 
a long-contested lawsuit. Somebody coming in prevented me from 
asking further questions, and my mother never again alluded to the sub- 
ject. 

Il. 


TuREE years passed by. I had been seized with an ardent desire to go 
to sea, and as my parents had never been in the habit of thwarting my 
wishes, they could not refuse me this somewhat unreasonable one in a 
young gentleman heir to some fifteen thousand a year. What they might 

ave done had I been an only son I do not know, but as I had several 
brothers and sisters, they considered, I conclude, that should I be ex- 


pended in fighting my country’s battles, my place as heir might readily . 


be supplied by my next brother, who highly applauded my determination. 
To do him justice, however, I am very certain that he had no selfish 
motives in so doing ; indeed, his great wish was to be allowed to go also, 
and share my fortunes. 

The matter settled, while my father wrote to our county member to 
beg that he would Jook out for a good ship for me, I wrote to my tailor, 
directing him to make me a uniform without delay, and to arrange my 
outfit. Young gentlemen with large expectations are as fond of fine 
clothes as are sometimes poor ones, and on the day my uniform arrived, 
and during three months or so afterwards, I took every opportunity of 
wearing it in public. Young as I was, I was made a good deal of in the 
neighbourhood, and it thus became pretty widely known that I was about 
to go to sea; or, as I told people, with no small amount of vanity, to 
become an officer in the navy. 

I believe that very few young gentlemen ever went to sea with a better 
kit than I had when I at length was directed to join the Janthe frigate, 
of forty guns, commanded by Captain Hansome. I found that I was not 
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thought nearly so much of on board as I had been in our county, at those 
houses where five or six flaxen-haired young ladies formed part of the 
family. I remember that Jack wrote me word, however, that they had 
to make fully as much of him on one occasion when it was sup- 
that war con * break out, and on another when it was reported 
that the frigate had been sent to the West Indies ; but that might have 
been only his fancy.. 

My father was unwell, so the steward took me to Portsmouth, and he, 
not liking the look of the somewhat foam-covered Solent Sea, sent me off 
under the charge of a waterman in a shore boat to the ship, which lay 
at Spithead. We had a dead beat, and I was very sick before we got 
half way across. The first lieutenant was on deck as I crawled up the 
side. 

“You have not been to sea before,’’ he observed, glancing at my 
wobegone countenance, and then at the numberless articles handed up 
after me. “ A pity your friends hadn’t any one to tell them that a frigate 
has no lumber-room for the stowage of empty boxes. Boy! send Mr. 
Owen here.” 

The lieutenant did not wait for an answer, and I stood expecting some 
other remark to be made to me, but he did not deign to address me again. 
While looking about and wondering at the strange appearance of the 
frigate’s deck, of which I had no previous conception, I saw a broad- 
shouldered man, with large whiskers and a sunburnt countenance, in the 
uniform of a master’s mate, appear from below, and approach. He 
touched his cap to the lieutenant, without looking at me, and asked for 
what he wanted him. 

“To take charge of this youngster, Mr. Owen,” answered the lieu- 
tenant. “ You must dispose of his traps as you best can. The super- 
fluous ones will, I doubt not, be soon expended. Introduce him to the 
mess, and see that he gets into no mischief.” 

“Ay, ay, sir. I have had many a youngster to look after in my time 
(some are now post-captains), and I know how to treat them,” he an- 
swered, glancing at me with as much indifference as if I were a lady’s 
poodle committed to his charge. 

There was a sympathy between the lieutenant and the mate—the first 
might have been an admiral as far as age was concerned, the second a 
post-captain. Without speaking he led me into the midshipman’s berth. 
There were a good many people seated round the table, of all ages—as- 
sistant-surgeons and clerks and master’s-assistants, besides midshipmen 
and master’s mates, as passed midshipmen were called. 

“Let me introduce to your favourable notice, gentlemen, Mr. Harry 
Nugent,” he said, leading me in by the hand with much ceremony, but 
speaking in a tone which sounded somewhat sarcastic. It struck me as 
odd at the time that he should have known my name, as the lieutenant 
had not told him, “I must go and look after his traps,” he added, as the 
rest of the party made room for me. 

They treated me kindly enough, offering me dinner, which had just 
been placed on the table, but the food looked very coarse, and I was too 
sick to touch anything. They soon drew from me all the information I - 
had to give about myself, and when they learned that I was an elder son, 
with large expectations, and was to have what seemed an unlimited supply 
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ee the older ones treated me with far more respect than 
at 

“I wonder what could have induced you to come to sea, to be kicked 
and cuffed by your superiors, till you are big enough to kick and cuff 
others in return,” observed an oldster, John Pearson I found was his 
name. “If I had had a tenth of your tin, I'd have stayed on shore to 
the end of my days. The sea is only fit for poor beggars like you and I, 
Owen, is it?” 

A curious expression passed over Owen's countenance, and a frown 
settled on his brow, as having disposed of my property and just retaken 
his seat, he answered : 

‘I suppose Nugent comes to sea to show us what a pleasant life it may 
prove to a man of fortune, eh ?” 

“No!” I answered, with simplicity. ‘I came to sea because I have 
read of Howe and Jervis and Nelson and Collingwood, and because I ex- 
pected to find it a field of fame and glory, as they did.” 

There was a general laugh, in which the youngsters joined the 
loudest. 

“ A sucking Collingwood!” cried one. 

“ A field of water, which the ship has to plough,” said another, who 
set up for a wit. 

There was no end to their remarks. 

“‘ Never mind, Nugent,” remarked Owen. “ We'll soon get you out 
of those antiquated notions.” 

He was as good as his word, and I soon Jearned to look at a life at sea 
in a very different light to what I had done when I determined to follow 
it. Still pride made me resolve to stick to it, and when I wrote home, to 
speak as if I were thoroughly satisfied with my choice. 

Two days after I joined, the frigate sailed for the Mediterranean, 
Owen did his best to gain my confidence, and so far succeeded, that, being 
placed in his watch, I was his constant companion. I was at first shocked 
at his opinions and open acknowledgment of his very lax morals, and 
though in the latter respect he might not have been much worse in 


reality than others in the mess, I observed that by degress some of them, ° 


especially Pearson, began rather to fight shy of him. Often I remarked 
an expression on his countenance which was most disagreeable, and two 
or three times as I looked at him the idea came across my mind that I had 
seen him before. Once, and only once, I thought he must be the person 
who had so frightened me years before in the park, but I dismissed the 
idea as preposterous, as that person was a great deal older than Owen, 
who, besides, seemed too careless, easy-going a fellow to da anything of 
that sort. In the Mediterranean, that most delightful of stations to a 
man who has plenty of money in his pocket, we visited a number of 
places. Whenever Owen went on shore he took me with him, and did 
not scruple to make use of my purse, in order, as he said, that he might 
initiate me into the mysteries of life. 

Those who are acquainted with what a midshipman’s life on shore 
often is, may easily conceive the description of scenes into which he in- 
troduced me. With the wariness of the serpent, however, he took care 
not too early to shock my moral sense, and therefore only gave me 
glimpses of the scenes to which I have alluded. We were at Naples 
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for some months. As my father had begged the captain, whenever duty 
would permit, to give me every opportunity of seeing all that was to be 
seen in the places we visited, I constantly got leave to go on shore, and 
being under charge of so old and staid a Mentor as Owen, I was allowed 
to remain away from the ship for several days together. Night after 
night we went tothe Opera; then to some billiard or gambling-rooms, 
and finally repaired to some place to sup, when Owen took;care to order the 
richest viands and the best wines at my expense. He drank hard, though 
he did not get drunk exactly, and he encouraged me to drink, telling 
me that it was a manly thing, and that after a little time I should be 
able to drink as much as he could with impunity. One day I returned 
on board feeling and looking, I doubt not, very ill. While Owen was 
on deck, Pearson, who was always very kind to me, took me aside, and 
asked me, in the gentlest and most friendly way, how I spent my time 
on shore. I told him exactly how I had been employed. 

“Take my advice, youngster, and follow a better leader than Owen 
seems to be, or rather act as your own sense of right and duty would 
prompt you,” he said, in a kind tone. “I most heartily wish you well, 
and admire the spirit which prompted you to come to sea, when you 
might have lived luxuriously on shore. You have everything before you 
which can make life pleasant, but if you follow the course into which it 
is very clear Owen intends to lead you, your life itself will be shortened, 
and you will be incapacitated from enjoying the advantages you possess.” 

I felt the truth of what Pearson had said, and told him that I would 
follow his advice. The next day I was engaged to go on shore with 
Owen. I did not choose to refuse to go, but resolved to be cautious how 
I complied with any of his proposals. He had told the captain that we 
were to ride out to visit some spot of interest in the neighbourhood, and 
I had fully intended going. When we got on shore, he declared that he 
had hurt his leg and could not ride, and proposed resorting to a billiard- 
room. To this, as I did not know what to do with myself alone, I did 
not object, but after playing for some time, he declared that it was very 
slow work, and suggested that we should go to a gambling-house near 
at hand, where we might obtain liquor and refreshments of all sorts. I 
fortunately knew the character of the place, and remembering my promise 
to Pearson, positively refused to accompany him. He looked astonished 
at first, and then set to work to overcome my scruples. I was firm, and 
thank Heaven I was, for if a man breaks a newly-formed resolution to 
act rightly he is very apt to go back to his old courses, and to continue 
in them more recklessly than before. 

“Tf you don’t want to lose your money don’t play high stakes, and if 
you are afraid of getting drunk, I’ll watch that you don’t take more than 
is good for you,” he whispered to me. “ But don’t sit there like a 
booby.” 

“T should be one if I followed your suggestions, for I have no taste 
for either gambling or drinking, and I do not want to get it,”’ I answered, 
firmly. ‘ Once for all, I will not go.” 

He uttered a faint laugh as he said, 

‘What has come over the fellow? However, lend me five sovereigns, 
and I'll try my luck. If I lose, I shall be in your debt ; if I win, I will 
pay you double.” 
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“T want no profits,” I answered, giving him my purse, from which he 
helped himself. ‘ T’ll take a stroll along the shore of the bay, and come 
back for you in time for the Opera.”’ 

Taking back my purse, without waiting to hear what he said, I hurried 
out. On returning to the billiard-room, after a pleasant walk, at the 
hour I had named, Owen was not there, and I was told that an English 
officer, who had been desperately wounded in an affray, was lying in a 
house close by, and apparently dying. I hurried to the spot, and found, 
as I expected, Owen. He was unconscious, and so I engaged some 
ages. and had him conveyed immediately on board, where I knew that 

ie ‘would receive better treatment than elsewhere from our surgeon. 
When he came to himself, and heard that-I had had him brought on 
board, he was very angry at my interference, though the surgeon assured 
me that by my promptitude his life had been saved. According to his 
account, he had received his wound from an assassin, who, probably mis- 
taking him for some one else, had rushed out and struck him with his 
dagger ; but the surgeon, who was not among his admirers, hinted that 
this was impossible, and that there would have been no great loss to the 
world had the wound been half an inch deeper. He was a long time 
recovering, and as he never offered to repay me the five pounds I had 
lent him, I concluded that his wound had made him forget the matter. 

Pearson lost no opportunity of strengthening me in my resolution not 
to yield to any temptations Owen might throw in my way. The latter, 
however, was not easily to be turned from his purpose. Again and again 
he tried to prevail on me to accompany him on shore, laughing at my 
scruples, and accusing me of parsimony and meanness. I did not give 
him credit for any other motive for his wish to have me as his companion 
beyond the very natural one of a desire to enjoy the use of my purse. 
When he found that he had lost his influence over me, and that the more 
he attempted to regain it the more I kept aloof from him, his whole 
manner towards me in private changed, though in public, especially in 
presence of the captain and lieutenant, it was as friendly as before. 

I now found myself subject to a number of petty annoyances of which 
I was nearly certain that he was the author, though I could not trace 
them completely. My hammock was over and over again cut down by 
the head, to the risk of breaking my neck; my chest was rifled, and 
articles of value in it destroyed, and even my uniforms were so injured, 
that at last I could scarcely appear respectably on the quarter-deck. 
When my watch was over, and I came down to meals, I found that the 
worst of everything had been kept for me, often food that was scarcely 
eatable. At the mess-table, though still pretending great regard, he 
lost no opportunity of making sarcastic remarks, and placing me on 
every occasion in a wrong position. I found, too, that stories greatly to 
my prejudice were put about, of a character difficult if not impossible to 
refute. Had it not been for Pearson, my existence on board would have 
been intolerable, but as he never in the remotest degree benefited by my 
purse, his interest in me was above suspicion, and he stoutly maintained 
that the stories were false, and invented by some one wishing to do me 
an injury. Had my friends wished to disgust me with the sea, they 
could scarcely have adopted a better plan than engaging Owen to treat 
me as I had every reason to believe he was now doing. I should, in truth, 
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have been completely disgusted, but my pride came to my aid, and pre- 

me from making any complaint. In other respects, | liked a sea 
life, and as Pearson, who was much respected, sided with me, many of 
the better-disposed midshipmen remained my friends. Thus passed the 
three first years of my naval career. 


ITl. 


THE frigate was ordered home to be paid off. I had found out one 
thing, that fortune will not secure uninterrupted happiness even to a mid- 
shipman. I had began to suspect, also, that the romantic notions I had 
entertained of fame and glory were in a great degree illusory; at all 
events, that there was a great deal of hard, matter-of-fact, and somewhat 
dirty, disagreeable work to be gone through. I discussed with Pearson 
the ‘advisability of my leaving the service. He asked me what I should 
do with myself if I did? I confessed that I did not know, and that I had 
no desire to go back to school, to a private tutor, or to college. 

“Then stay in the service and see the world,” he answered. ‘I have 
heard of a ship fitting for the Pacific, on board which my friends can pro- 
cure me a berth, and I have no doubt that you can also get appointed to 
her if you apply in time.” 

I took his suggestion, wrote immediately to my father to beg that he 
would make interest to have me appointed to the Sappho frigate, fitting 
at Portsmouth, and, though he was greatly surprised at my taste, he did 
not refuse my request. After a short stay at home—sufficiently long to 
recount my adventures in the Mediterranean, and to grow tired of doing 
nothing—I joined my new ship at Spithead the day after she came out 
of harbour. I found Pearson on board, but some of the officers had not 
joined, nor had the ship her full complement of men. 

Pearson liked the captain and the officers he had seen, and expressed 
an opinion that we should have a very pleasant voyage. 

I anticipated great pleasure in visiting Peru and Mexico, and the 
numerous strange islands in the Pacific of which I had read, and perhaps 
Australia, and China, and Japan, and longed to be away. The evening 
before the ship was to sail, Pearson came into the berth where I was 
sitting alone, and said : 

“‘] must prepare you for what is not likely to be pleasant. Owen has 
joined; but follow my advice—receive him as an old shipmate, take no 
notice of his former conduet, and treat him frankly, and you will probably 
conquer his hostility. At all events, he knows by this time that I will 
not allow him to play you the tricks he before did with impunity.” 

On going on deck, I saw Owen talking to a group of mates and mid- 
- men. He expressed no surprise at finding Pearson and me on board, 

though there was an unpleasant look in his eye, there was nothing to 
ind fault with in his manner. We had a quick passage round the 
orn. 

Owen appeared either very greatly changed, or proved that to his other 
arts he could practise hypocrisy. Our captain was a religious man, and, 
what was rare in those days, used to invite the officers in to read the ‘Bible 
with him. Owen, who used to say that he had never been into a church 
since he came to sea, was among the most constant in his atteudance, and 
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completely won the confidence of the captain, who spoke of him as an 
excellent man who had not received his deserts. Owen, on the strength 
of this, insinuated that my religious principles were very defective, and 
offered to instruct me. He made a commencement, and might have suc- 
ceeded in instilling prineiples not such as our excellent captain supposed 
he would, but directly the reverse, had not Pearson, to whom I repeated 
what he said, again interfered, and threatened to expose him if he con- 
tinued to utter such sentiments. He excused himself by declaring that 
I had mistaken his meaning; but Pearson knew well enough that I had 

not, and I soon saw by his change of manner that he was devising some 
- new scheme to do me harm. 


When once, however, among the coral islands of the Pacific, we were 


so constantly employed in looking out for reefs and rocks, that we had 


little time for polemical discussions. Although the inhabitants of some 
of the islands had in those days already become partially civilised under 
missionary teaching, a large number were fierce and treacherous savages, 
and in our intercourse with them we were compelled to be very wary to 
avoid the fate of Captain Cook, and that of the crews of many other ships 
which had been cut off in those seas. We had already discovered that the 
Pacific can be anything but tranquil at times, by two heavy gales we had 
already experienced, but of late we had light breezes and calms. At 
length our water began to run short, and it became necessary to obtain a 
supply without delay. A look-out was therefore kept for an island where 
it could be procured. Before long an island was sighted, and three boats 
were ordered away to explore it. Owen commanded one of them, and [ 
was ordered to go in her. I was glad enough to get on shore, though [ 
would rather have been with any one else. ; 

As there appeared to be no inhabitants we were to land at different 
places, so as the more readily to find water. We steered for a point 
which would take us farther from the ship than the other boats, All 
hands were in high spirits with the thought of a lark on shore. A narrow 
passage was found in the surrounding reef, and we ran the boat into a 
beautiful and sheltered bay, with the trees coming down on either side 
almost to the water’s edge. If water was to be found here it would be 
easy to fill the casks and roll them down to the boats. In vain we hunted 
about in every direction—no water was to be found. Owen then ordered 
the men to dig; but they were unsuccessful. Some time was thus occu- 
pied, but he declared that he would not return without finding water, and 
that we must divide, some to push farther inland, and others along the 
shore. Greatly to my disgust he ordered me to remain by the boat, and 
I observed, as he spoke, that evil look with which he often regarded me. 
He led one party along the shore to the right, while he sent another 
more inland. Only one boy was left with me. They had been gone 
some little time, when the report of a gun from the ship reached my ear. 
It was the sigttal of recal. Another soon followed; L hoped that the 
absent parties would hear the signal, or would soon return. A third, 
and then the report of several guns in quick succession reached my ear. 
There was evidently danger to be apprehended. I had little doubt, on 
observing the changed appearance of the sky, that a gale was expected, 
though in the sheltered bay where the boat was I had not remarked any 
threatening signs, All 1 could do was to keep the boat afloat, so that we 
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might shove off directly the other parties arrived. I looked eagerly out 
along the shore, but no one was to be seen. The ship had ceased firing; 
indeed, from the appearance of the sea outside, it was evident that the 
gale had rere. a and that she had been compelled, for her own safety, 
to stand off shore. Our only resource, therefore, would be to wait till 
the gale should have blown itself out, and the frigate could come back to 
re us up. I now became very anxious, for I thought that Owen must 
ave observed the change in the weather, and that something must have 
occurred to have prevented him from returning. I was eagerly looking 
about in every direction, when I caught sight of some persons running 
among the trees towards the boat. I soon distinguished some of the 
boat’s crew, with Owen among them. They had good reason for 
running fast, for behind chem came a crowd of savages, shouting and 
shrieking, and brandishing clubs and spears. Now and then our people 
would face about, fire their pistols, and then again retreat. As they drew 
near, Owen shouted to me to be ready to hand out the muskets which 
lay in the bottom of the boat. The boy and I did as we were directed, 
but the savages, believing that their enemies were about to escape them, 
made a dash forward, and two of the crew lay gasping on the sand, struck 
down by their clubs, while the foremost scrambled into the boat to escape 
a similar fate. The first impulse of each man as he got on board was to 
seize an oar to shove off, Owen setting the example, but as soon as the 
boat was afloat, the muskets were taken up and a volley fired into the 
midst of the savages, who were wading in after us. It had the effect of 
keeping them back till we were out of their reach. Yet what a fearful 
predicament we were in—a storm raging outside, while we dared not 
approach the shore. ‘The savages had canoes, so that we could not even 
wait under the lee of the land for fine weather. Owen announced his de- 
termination to stand out and run before the gale. We had a fine sea boat, 
capable of going through very heavy weather. Oh, the horrors of that 
voyage. We thought of the fate of our companions left on shore, that 
was undoubtedly ere this sealed. Our numbers were fearfully diminished. 
Owen told us to be thankful, as we had thus more food left to support 
our lives. I thought that it mattered very little whether we had more or 
less food, for even should our boat weather the gale, it was very impro- 
bable that we should fall in with the ship again, and must be starved, at 
all events. On we ran through the passage in the reef. As we got clear 
of the land, it required all Owen’s skill to steer the boat amid the fearful 
seas, which threatened every instant to engulf her. Four hands con- 
tinued baling, without stopping ; and even these could scarcely keep the 
boat from foundering. On, on we flew. Night came on, still the gale 
did not abate. Owen’s countenance, as the darkness closed around us, 
looked grim and firm ; but there was a look of horror (it was not common 
fear) in his eye which I can never forget. He kept his post, steering the 
boat through that livelong night without uttering a word. Day came 
back, and there he sat as before, keeping the boat on the only course 
which could afford us a possibility of escape. Not till then would he 
allow the coxswain, who had escaped, to take his place. On we went as 
before, all day long. ‘“‘ Where were we going?” we asked ourselves. No 
one could reply. Food was served out; few had an inclination to eat. It 
was fortunate, for we had but a scanty allowance, and still less to drink : 
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a bottle of rum and a small keg of water. Another night and a day, and 
again a night, and one of our number sank exhausted. Owen still kept 
up, looking fierce and determined as ever. Day came, and land appeared 
right ahead—a high, rocky, and tree-covered island ; but there was a bar- 
rier reef round it, over which the seas, rising with foam-covered summits, 
beat furiously. Our utter destruction seemed inevitable. To haul our 
wind and stand off was now impracticable. Owen stood up, and, casting 
a glance around, steered boldly on. I saw that there was a break in the 
wall of foam, but a very narrow one. We had little time for thought 
before we were among the raging breakers. A sea came roaring on. I 


felt the boat lifted, and the next moment was struggling with grim death 
in the yeasty waters. 


IV. 


As I came to the surface I caught a glimpse of the shore, and struck 
out for it, but it seemed far distant. I swam like a man in his sleep; in 
vain, my strength was failing me, a mist came over my eyes, and I could 
no longer see the shore, when I felt a powerful hand grasping my shoulder, 
and ere long was conscious that I had been hauled out of the water and 
placed high up on the warm sand. I opened my eyes at length, and 
the first object on which they rested was the vindictive countenance of 
Owen, as he gazed at me. I say vindictive, because that was the expres- 
sion which had often puzzled me. Yet why should he nourish such feel- 
ings towards me? 

“So you are alive, are you?” he remarked, when he saw that I had 
regained my consciousness. “ It might have been better for you had you 
gone with the rest, for we are the only survivors. However, I had too 
long a score with you to lose you, if I could bring you on shore safe.”’ 

“Then I am indebted to you for my life,” I remarked. 

‘Yes, but the debt is not a heavy one, and you may think me entitled 
to very small thanks; for let me tell you your existence here will be no 
sinecure. I intend to make you slave and toil for me as you have never 
toiled before. At length I have you in my power. Ha,ha, ha!” And 
he laughed wildly. ‘ Your wealth will avail you nothing here, your re- 
finement, your education, your romantic aspirations. You are now my 
slave, and I your master. Ha, ha, ha!” 

This greeting was not calculated to aid my recovery, but, in spite of it, 
my strength returned, and I was able to get up on my feet. 

‘“*] am ready to obey you,” I said, calmly. ‘“ You saved my life, and 
it is my duty to serve you as far as [ have the power.” 

* Always talking of your duty!” he exclaimed, with a sneer. “ It 
shall not be a light one, let me tell you. Now, as you can walk, find 
some food, shell-fish, and wator. I don’t ask for impossibilities, but take 
care you do not touch any till I have eaten.” 

I must obey him, so, observing some rocks, I hurried towards them, 
and with my pocket-knife cut off as many mussels and other shell-fish as 
I could carry. He had had a flint and steel and a powder-flask in his 
pocket, and had thus without difficulty kindled a fire. While he dressed 
and ate the shell-fish he sent me off to look for water. I went with the 
fear every instant of falling into the hands of savage natives, and it was 
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not till I discovered the small size of the island that I began to hope that 
there might be none upon it. I hunted about for some time, till I at 
length came upon a stream of pure water bubbling out of a rock. My 
difficulty was to convey it to Owen. Some cocoa-nut-shells were lying 
about. One less split than the rest I filled with water, but the greater 
part was spilt before I reached him. He cursed me for an idle hound for 
not bringing a larger supply, and sent me back for more. Fortunately, I 
observed some shells on the shore. These I slung round my neck, and 
with them brought as much water as he could require. Not till then 
did he allow me to cook any of the shell-fish I had collected. He had 
eaten all he himself had dressed. He then ordered me to collect mate- 
rials for a hut, and when I expostulated, as I had only my pocket-knife 
to work with, he struck me with a stick, and said that I must see to find- 
ing a better tool. Still, as I had determined to do my utmost to please ° 
him, I set to work to collect all the pieces of drift-timber I could find. 
To my satisfaction, I discovered also the boat’s sail and some rope cast on 
shore, and these articles, with a number of thin sticks which I succeeded 
in cutting, I piled up near where he sat, and asked him what else he re- 
quired. 

“ To help me build my hut,” he growled out. 

By fixing the thinner sticks into the sand, fastening them at the top, 
and stretching the sail over them, I formed something like an Indian 
wigwam, strengthened by the heavier pieces of driftwood. I observed 
that Owen moved about with difficulty, and looked ill, but he made no 
remark on the subject. 

“Now go and collect dry leaves and grass for my bed. Be off with 
you,” he exclaimed, glaring fiercely at me. 

1 obeyed’ as before, but when I returned, time after time, laden with 
bundles of grass, not an expression of approval even did he utter. Thus 
he kept me employed for the greater part of the day, and when I pro- 
posed collecting some grass for my own bed, he told me that I could not 
occupy his hut, but must form one of boughs for myself. Such is an 
example of the way he treated me, not for one day only, but for day after 
day, not one passing without my being struck and cursed. It is wonderful 
that I could have borne it, but I was not weary of my life, and I had 
resolved to show my gratitude to him for having preserved it. I was very 
anxious, however, to escape, and, whenever I could get away from him, I 
used to go to the highest part of the island to look out, in the hopes of a 
ship appearing. With indefatigable labour, I cut out a long pole and 
fixed it in the ground, with a part of my shirt, as a signal, fastened to the 
end. When Owen found out what I had done, he ordered me to take it 
down, and not again to visit the hill. 

“Ah! ah! youngster, you've friends you wish to return to, and 
wealth you long to enjoy. I have neither, and I don’t intend to let you 
go while I can prevent it.” 

This was almost more than I could bear, and I could not trust myself to 
reply tohim, I might fill a volume with my extraordinary life on that islet in 
the Pacifie—how | slaved on for that determined, stern, evil-disposed man. 
Constant occupation enabled me to keep my own health. I found cocoa- 
nuts and numerous roots and fruits, and invented various ways of cooking 
them. I even made clothes of the bark of the paper mulberry-tree, so 
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that I was able to save my own before they were quite worn out. Thus 
months passed away. I might have lived there from youth to old age, 
as far as the necessaries of life were concerned, but it was dreary work. 
Owen grew worse and worse, and I became convinced that his days were 
numbered. He did not seem to be aware of the state of the case, though 
rapidly growing weaker. I may honestly say that I felt deep compas- 
sion for him. I told him at last that I thought him very ill, and feared 
that he would not recover. : 

** Don’t flatter yourself with that. I shall recover sufficiently to make 
you wish that you had never seen me,” he answered, as he raised himself 
on his arm and glared fiercely at me. 


I thought that he uttered but an empty threat which he had no power 


to execute. Still he lived on, and I tended him as if he had been a friend 
or brother. I had made my hut at some little distance from his. I had 
one night gone to sleep, leaving him not worse than he had been for some 
time past, when I suddenly awoke with a start, and, hearing a noise, 
looked out. What was my horror to see Owen stalking stealthily along 
with a huge piece of heavy driftwood uplifted in his hands, as if it were 
aclub. I darted out on the other side of the hut as down came the log 
with a crash above where my head had just been laid, and a fearful shriek 
rang through the night air. I expected to see Owen following me, but 
he lay, as I looked back, across the ruins of my hut. I slowly approached 
—he did not move—the timber had fallen from his grasp. I touched his 
hand. He was dead. 

I must bring my tale to a close. I was convinced that the wretched 
man was mad, though, from what afterwards came to my knowledge, there 
was more reason than I had supposed why his madness should have taken 
the form of hatred towards me. I cannot describe how I managed to 
pass the many dreary days I was destined to spend in solitude on that 
island, or how I was at length rescued by a South-Sea whaler, and 
ultimately fell in with my own ship, on board which I was heartily 
welcomed, having long been given up as lost. Owen’s death excited 
universal horror. Pearson told me that he had been directed by the 
captain to examine his papers, among which he found parts of a journal, 
in which he described his bitter disappointment on discovering that the 
estate which he thought would be his had gone to another, and how, con- 
sidering himself wronged, he had resolved to wreak his vengeance on the 
head of the person who had obtained what he conceived ought to have 
been his ; how he had gone to see me, and finding that 1 had resolved to 
enter the navy, how he had formed the diabolical plan which he had at- 
tempted to carry out, but in every step of which he had been so mercifully 
frustrated. 

I immediately wrote home to say that I was alive and well, with an 
account of my adventures, and expressed a hope that my letter would 
arrive in time to prevent Jack from being spoilt by the flatteries and in- 
dulgences he might receive as an elder son, advising that, if he appeared 
the worse for them, to effect a radical cure he should be forthwith packed 
off to sea. 
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GABRIELLE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME CHARLES REYBAUD. 


Vil. 


Four days after this, the young girl and the Ravens were sitting 
silently round the table. The two old women were mechanically shufflin 
the cards, but had not begun their game. A loud knock at the door 
startled all three. 

‘That is the chevalier’s knock !” exclaimed Veronique. 

“It is he,” murmured Gabrielle, becoming very pale. 

It was, indeed, he who had returned. 

** Ah, here you are!” exclaimed Suzanne, with a look of fear and joy. 
“ What can be the matter ?”’ 

“The matter is, that the baron has turned me off—disinherited me,”’ 
he replied, with a composure which contrasted strangely with his words. 
“‘ Now I have neither family, fortune, nor anything else ; I am free.’’ 

“ Holy Virgin! alas! How? what has happened ?”’ 

Monsieur de Gréoulx looked at Gabrielle, who, silent and trembling 
with joy, dared not lift up her eyes. 

* But what has happened?” repeated Suzanne; “‘you are rejoicing 
like Saint Mitre when he walked in*the town of Aix with his head in his 
hands; there is no reason for your joy. Sit down, and tell us all that 
has passed.” 

“ When I arrived at the chateau,” said Gaspard, “ the baron was seated 
in his large black leather arm-chair, as he is when he receives his vassals 
and tenants; Father Joseph, his chaplain, was at his side. I approached 
with a beating heart, and stood before him, expecting him to offer me his 
hand, but he did not move. 

“* Sir,’ said he to me, lowering his large white eyebrows, ‘it was 
time that you should return to perform an act of obedience.’ 

“*] return by your desire, sir,’ I replied; ‘believe me I feel deeply 
your condescension to me in renouncing this marriage——’ 

“* Certainly,’ interrupted he, with an air of scornful irony, ‘ I gave up 
the idea of it because it could not take place, Mademoiselle Louise de la 
Verriére having died of a malignant fever.’ ” 

“ Ah!’ exclaimed Suzanne, “ God is opposed to the baron’s wishes ! 
It is fortunate that he has placed this poor Mademoiselle de la Verriere 
in his holy paradise.” 

“ Had she been still in this world I should neither have been better 
nor worse off,” continued the chevalier, “for I should not have married 
her. 

“After having announced this news to me, the baron dismissed me, 
but I saw by his manner that he had something else to communicate to 
me. Accordingly, the following day after mass, he desired to see me. 
The Reverend Father Joseph was there again. 

“* Gaspard,’ said the baron, in a more gracious manner, ‘I have re- 
solved to “ you married before the end of the year, and once more I 
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have chosen a wife for you. You shall marry Madame de Chiteau- 
redon; her late husband left her an immense fortune ; it is an excellent 
match ; thank his reverence who has made the offer, and has pledged 
your word and mine.’ 

**] stood astonished and dismayed.” 

“This Madame de Chateauredon, then, is a disagreeable and ugly 
person ?” asked Veronique. 

‘On the contrary, she is a pretty, lively, and agreeable brunette. The 
name she bears is not very beautiful, or Jistinguished ; her late husband 
having bought his title, however, she has nothing to do but marry a 
Simiane, a Pontevez——”’ 

*‘ And, why not you ?” interrupted Suzanne, astonished. 

** Because I have no inclination for her.” 

“This hardly seems reasonable,” said Suzanne, winking, and shaking 
her head; “ but let us hear more. How did you reply to the baron ?” 

“T replied, that I did not wish to marry yet; I entreated my grand- 
father to leave me still one or two years of liberty. Then... . but I 
need not tell you what passed, since you know the baron. He gave me 
his curse, he ordered me out of his sight. I obeyed, retired, and here I 
am.” 

‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed the Ravens; “lose such a handsome 
fortune, such an ancient title! It must not be!” 

“It will be, however, I much fear,”’ said the chevalier, calmly. 

“There is no chance that this beautiful Madame de Chiteauredon 
will do you the kindness to die also.” 

“ God forbid! I do not wish it.” 

“This time you would do well, perhaps, to obey the baron, for really 
there is no reason for your opposition. You do not love this pretty 
widow? Well! that will come when you are married.” 

“Never,” replied Monsieur de Gréoulx, looking at Gabrielle; “ be- 
sides, J have another motive, which does not altogether concern myself 
alone, for refusing this marriage. Paul de Gillaret, my old friend, is in 
love with Madame de Chiteauredon ; perhaps she loves him, and you 
know I could not come in his way after having received his confidence 
and heard his sentiments ; but I could not tell that to the baron.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,’”’ said the old woman, who comprehended 
nothing about this refinement of feeling. ‘* Not betray a friend, even 
when the title and fortune of the barony of Gréoulx is at stake; it is like 
a perfect gentleman, as you are, however P 

“Hush, hush! I regret nothing,” interrupted the young man, with 
impetuous joy. ‘ Never have I felt myself so full of hope and strength. 
Oh! what a charming and sweet thing is liberty! How much good it 
does one to live thus, contented, and one’s own master! If you knew 
what a sorrowful childhood I have passed in the midst of so much 
splendour! What does it signify to me to work, to be poor! I feel 
that I shall be happy! Shall J confess to you all my annoyances for 
many years past? I was like a captive who sighs for his escape; I could 
not refrain from thinking that the baron’s death would render me free ; 
certainly I should not have regretted him, and I had great remorse of 
conscience! May God now give him long life !” 

“ He is seventy-five years old,”’ said Veronique, “ and the late baron, 
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his father, who much resembled him, died when he was ninety-eight 
years of age. He was also a terrible man; his three wives died of 
sorrow.’ 

“ Did you know him also ?” asked Monsieur de Gréoulx, surprised. 

“ Certainly ,” replied Suzanne, dryly, and as if she were not inclined to 
reply to any other questions. 

“T have strength and hope,” continued the young man; “I have 

ned twenty years of independence and happiness. Miss Suzanne, 
rie Veronique, at some future period I will open my heart to you; at 
esent, I must first consider what I can do to gain my living honourably. 

T will go and serve in the king’s army.” 

Gabrielle changed colour at these words, and the Ravens exclaimed, at 
the same time : 

“Do not think of doing so, monsieur ; war is a bad profession.”’ 

“I must, however, do something ; upon a hundred louis, which I 
might get if I sold some superfluous jewels, one can’t long live, even 
without a carriage or a servant.” 

** Do not worry yourself about that,” replied Veronique; “and, above 
all things, do not sell your jewels to some Jew, who will only give you 
half their value. Remain quietly at your hotel, the Silver Cock—— 

* But,’’ interrupted he, “ 1 cannot any longer live like a gentleman of 
fortune, and I will not wait until I am obliged to accept the offer which 
you so generously made me; I do not like to be in debt.” 

“I say again, do not worry yourself about all this,” repeated the 
Raven, ‘ One of these days we will speak again about your affairs, and, 
by God’s help, they may soon prosper better than you think. Is it not so, 
sister ?”’ 

“ That is my opinion,” replied the other Raven. 

** How I thank you for the interest you take in me,” said Monsieur de 
Gréoulx, smiling at the confidence with which these two poor old women 
predicted his future good fortune, and deeply moved by the disinterested- 
ness with which they placed at his disposal their small resources. 

Gabrielle was silent, but at that moment she felt inclined to kiss those 
large wrinkled hands, from which the first day she had shrunk with horror. 

When the chevalier had gone, and Veronique had shut all the doors, 
the young girl retired to the farther end of the room to say her prayers, 
at the side of the small bed which had been made for her at the back of 
the bed with green serge curtains. The Ravens remained before the 
fireplace, where, however, the fire had gone out, though the evenings 
were still cold. 

“* Sister,” saidVeronique, “don’t you think that Gaspard de Gréoulx 
may yet make as great a figure in the world as if the baron had not dis- 
imherited him ?” 

* Yes, indeed,” replied Suzanne, calmly; “ I thought of that this even- 
ing. We will go and see Monsieur Vincent, and then——” 

+ Hush ! !” interrupted Veronique, turning her head; “ that child may 
hear us.’ 

Monsieur de Gréoulx returned every day, and all went on as usual, 
only the game at cards sometimes lasted till ten o’clock, and the youth 
was so absent, that he lost many farthings, which the old Ravens put 
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joyfully into their large purse. One morning the old women went out at an 
early hour to call upon Monsieur Vincent, of whom they sometimes 
spoke. When they returned to dinner, about twelve o’clock, they found 
the fire out, the table not spread, and Gabrielle in tears. 

“ Holy Mother! what has happened ?” exclaimed Veronique ; “ why 
are you crying, my child ?”’ 

“He is lost, and I also! I will tell you all—Miss Veronique, Miss 
Suzanne, will you pardon me P” replied Gabrielle, thro wing herself en- 
treatingly at their feet. ‘“ Oh! I am so unhappy——”. 

“For God’s sake, speak, my child!” interrupted the Ravens; “ we 

on you, we pardon all, but what have you done ?”’ 

“ Alas! nothing, no evil, and yet ..... but it does not relate to 
= it is Monsieur de Gréoulx. He is in prison; he is in the Chateau 

“How! Why! what do you say?” 

“Yes, by order of the king .... <A ‘ lettre de cachet.’” 

“It is the baron who has obtained it!” exclaimed the two Ravens. 
‘** What a misfortune !” 

There was a long silence ; the two old women were dismayed. Gabrielle, 
on her knees before them, clasped their hands with mute sobs. 

“Calm yourself, my child,” said Veronique, raising her. ‘“ Come, tell 
us how you learned this bad news ?”’ 

‘‘] heard it from some one who came here from the baron.” 

“ Here, and why?” interrupted the Ravens, with much surprise. 
“ What can they want with us ?” 

“It was with me that they wished to speak.” 

“With you ?” they exclaimed, more and more astonished. “ And who 
was the person sent ?” 

“It was a servant,” replied the young girl, scornfully, “ but he obeyed 
his master’s orders. It was his duty.”’ 

She wiped her eyes with her handkerchief, and continued ; 

“The man came in, seated himself there, and said to me, while looking 
around him in an insolent manner, ‘ Where are your aunts, your cousins, 
those women with whom you are living?’ And as I answered that you 
were out, he added, ‘So much the worse. I wish to speak to you, and I 
would not have been sorry if they had been present. For about two months 
past the Chevalier de Gréoulx has been coming here every day ; you can’t 
deny it, 1 have seen him myself. The Baron de Gréoulx, his grand- 
father, annoyed at these visits, has solicited a “ lettre de cachet,” through 
which the chevalier has been arrested this morning. As to you, my 
darling, the baron, in whose service I have the honour to be, sends me to 
let you know his intentions——’ ” 

A loud knock at the door interrupted Gabrielle. 

‘It is that man who is coming back !”’ she exclaimed. “ No doubt he 
is going to repeat before you his abominable threats F 








She took refuge, trembling, at the back of the room, Veronique went 
quickly to open the door, while Suzanne, who had not quite understood 


all that was going on, said : 
“Fear nothing, my child; we will see on what aceount they dare 


threaten you.” 
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The person who entered was a tall fellow in livery; he appeared like 
the impertinent footman in some grand house. 

“ Let us see, old gossips, if there is any way of settling matters with 

ou,” said he, in a familiar manner, seating himself in front of the 
nd “ A little while ago this young girl almost turned me out of 
the house. I did not say anything very particular to her either.”’ 

“ Well, what do you want with us?” interrupted Suzanne, in the dry, 
short manner which was peculiar to her. 

“In the first place, it is not on my own account I come, it is by order 
of the Baron de Gréoulx. He has sent me to inquire how the chevalier, 
his grandson, passes his time, and I have reported faithfully to him what 
has been going on. From that, the baron understood at once whence 
came the chevalier’s opposition to his wishes, and he has ordered me to 
seek you, and to tell you his intentions. I have been in his service for 
five years——” 

“Go on—go on; we don’t want any of your certificates,” again inter- 
rupted Suzanne. “Come to the point. What is the baron’s business 
with us ?” 

“ He desires that this girl shall leave the country, and never again see 
his grandson. If not, he will have her Neasianeall in the convent of the 
‘Bon-Pasteur.’ As my master is aware that it is necessary to have money 
to travel, he has sent by me fifty crowns for her. Here they are. You 
have therefore no reason to complain.” 

Gabrielle had approached them, her countenance animated, and blush- 
ing deeply, she no longer wept. 

“Well,” said she, turning towards the Ravens, “ you hear !” 

“Ts this all that you have to say?” asked Suzanne, turning towards 
the servant. 

“No; I wish to suggest, from my master, another thing to you,” re- 
plied he, with a patronising and self-conceited air. ‘“ All this story may 
wind up in another way. An idea has struck me; that little girl there 
pleases me mightily. By Jove! I am a fine-looking fellow enough, and 
have saved something. What does the baron desire—to remove this 
fancy from his grandson’s head? Well! he will be satisfied if I marry 
the chevalier’s mistress.” 

On hearing these words, Suzanne drew herself up with a gesture indi- 
cative of indignation and pride. Her old face assumed an expression of 
extreme hauteur, and, in a voice of authority, she exclaimed, pointing to 
the door : 

“Out of the house, scoundrel—out of the house! You come here to 
insult Mademoiselle de Lescale. I forbid you ever again to appear in her 
presence. Out of the house, I command you!” 

The servant obeyed without replying to this imperious order ; the name 
of Lescale, this anger as haughty as that of a lady, had thrown him into 
extreme confusion. He made his exit, walking backwards and bowing. 
Gabrielle sat down and hid her face in her hands. 

“This is why you were crying, my child!” said Suzanne; “ but I 
can’t understand why you asked our pardon.” 

The young girl shook her head, and replied with much emotion : 

“TI asked your pardon because there is some truth in what that man 
has just said. I love the chevalier, and he loves me also——” 
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“Is it possible !” exclaimed the Ravens, much astonished. 

“Yes, we have loved each other,” continued the young girl, more 
calmly; ‘ we have loved each other against our will, without being aware 
of it, without dreaming what might come of it—— 

“Tsee now..... I understand . . . . this love must be put an end 
oe. TS I will go into a convent. They will receive me without a 
dowry as a lay sister. .... Oh! ‘Suzanne, Veronique, I shall never 
forget your kindness! I will pray God for you every day... . . You 
alone have been good to me in this world... . . Monsieur de Gréoulx 
wiil obey; he must, or else he will remain in prison. ... . May he be 
happy. I must go..... What should I do in the world, where the 
wicked despise and insult me? To-morrow you will take me to ‘ La 
Visitation,’ and you will inform the baron that I shall never again see 
Monsieur de Gréoulx; that I am, as it were, dead; that I am a nun!” 

This despair, this pride, these resolutions, touched the two old women’s 
hearts ; for the first time for many years tears came into their eyes. 

“My girl,” exclaimed Suzanne, suddenly, “leave it to us. You have 
been insulted, you shall have satisfaction. The chevalier is a prisoner; 
he shall soon be free! To-morrow I set out with my sister for the 
Chateau de Gréoulx.” 


VIII. 


THe Chateau de Gréoulx is an ancient building, situated among the 
mountains of Upper Provence. It was built by the Templars at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century; and, at the time of the breaking up 
of the order, this manor passed into the family of which Gaspard de 
Gréoulx was the last descendant. The chfteau resembled in its outward 
appearance all the fortresses of the middle ages. Its ramparts, which 
overlooked the mean houses of the town, were connected at each angle 
by embattled turrets, and in the middle of these irregular buildings rose 
the donjon, where the records and treasures were kept. But the lords of 
Gréoulx had arranged the interior of this ancient dwelling with more 
modern luxury. The whole had the religious character of the primitive 
buildings ; the cloister still remained round the wide court-yard where the 
Templars walked of old, but above the dark vaults were large windows 
with sculptured cornices, and behind these hung heavy silk curtains. The 
first story, entirely rebuilt under Louis the Fourteenth, was furnished with 
all the magnificence of that period, and for fifty years nothing had been 
changed. 

On arriving at Gréoulx, the two Ravens stopped at the only inn in 
the village, in order to set to rights their serge dresses and large care- 
fully plaited white caps; then they walked slowly along the road to the 
chateau. As they clambered up the steep hill, lined by stunted old elms, 
they recognised with emotion each spot, each path, each tree, each 
stone. 

“Do you see down there the large walnut-tree, which was struck b 
lightning the day of the Assumption of Notre Dame, at the hour of 
vespers ?” asked Veronique ; “it still affords a fine shade.” 

‘* And here is the holy Virgin in the stone niche concealed under the 
grating, where we used to fasten such beautiful white bouquets ?” 
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“ And the little garden between the towers? How luxuriant the 
vines are which cover the walls! What roses! what fine flowers! Just 
the same as in former days.” 

“ And down there, the woods, the meadows. How green everything is, 
how fresh and beautiful still !” 

They looked at each other, and, sighing, said, at the same moment, 

“ And we——!”’ 

At the entrance of the chateau was a porter in livery, to whom Vero- 
nique addressed herself; he did not condescend to rise in replying to 
these two women who came on foot, and crossing his arms, said, 
morosely, 

“You are come begging, I suppose? Every day the baron is annoyed 
in this way. It is a regular thing at holiday-time. I don’t know if 

ou can speak to my lord. Go up the grand staircase ; there are people 
in the ante-chamber, they will tell you.” 

“ He takes us for beggars !” whispered Suzanne, with a kind of smile, 
and taking a good look around her. 

‘‘The grand staircase is down there at the end of the cloisters,” added 
the porter. 

“* We know where it is,” said Suzanne, coldly. ‘ Come, sister.’ 

They fortunately arrived after dinner, at the time when the baron gave 
his audiences. A valet ushered them into the principal chamber, after 
receiving his master’s orders. The formidable old man was seated in a 
large arm-chair, with the coat of arms carved at the back. He was 
dressed, according to the fashion of the day, in a Jaced doublet, and over 
it a waistcoat turned back in front with a fall of lace. A large wig of 
slanting curls, formed, by its symmetrical ringlets, a frame for a face, the 
principal features of which reminded one of those of Louis the Four- 
teenth in his youth ; he had the same black eye covered by large eyelids, 
the same drawn-in mouth, the same manner of holding the head, but 
there was wanting in the baron’s countenance that expression of dignity 
and goodness that the late king possessed. . There was a gloomy pride 
in his attitude, and a kind of irritability in every action. At the first 
glance one could perceive that he was a man before whom all gave way. 
The Ravens walked firmly up, and made a eurtsey, while glancing 
round the room. 

“ Who are you, and what do you want ?” demanded the baron, looking 
at them scornfully, for he thought them frightfully old and ugly. 

** My name is Suzanne.” 

** And mine Veronique,” replied the old women. 

The baron started, then recovering himself like one returning, after a 
momento reflection, from an imaginary fright, he said, abruptly, 

“ Well, what have you to say to me?” 

“It is a long history, which on account of the honour of the family of 
Greéoulx, ought to be told before you alone, my lord,” replied Suzanne ; : 
‘Jet the doors be shut, that no one may listen to or interrupt us.’ 

He looked at them without replying, and as if awed by some terrible 
apparition, Suzanne took the bell which was on the table and rung. A 
valet appeared. 

“Permit no one toenter here,’’ said the baron to him ; “ and go your- 
self into the farthest ante-room.” 
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When the servant had retired, the two Ravens sat down. 

“Sir,” said Suzapne, “ fifty years ago, two young girls were compelled 
to leave this house where they were born. You became the head of the 
family by the will of the late Baron de Gréoulx, their and your father ; 
you wished to be his only heir, and on that account it was necessary that 
your sisters should become nuns. They were young, they had been 
brought up in fear and submission ; however, they dared to resist, they 
refused to take the veil at the convent of the Benedictines of Aix, where 
you had confined them. Then you had recourse to violence. ‘They were 
taken to another convent, the Carmelites of Arles, and there things took 
place which, had they been divulged, would have made the prioress be 
summoned before the ecclesiastical tribunal, and you before the criminal 
judge. The two young girls spent the year of their novitiate in a walled- 
up cell; scarcely enough bread and water to keep them from dying of 
hunger was given to them; they were threatened with being left in this 
prison all their life. They pretended to submit, and then they were more 
kindly treated. It was believed that they would take the vows; you 
spread the report abroad that they had become nuns. But one day hie 
were not to be found in their cells; they had made their escape, and since 
then they have never been heard of.”’ 

“They are dead,” muttered the baron, hoarsely, who had become pale 
at this account; ‘they have been long dead.” 

“They are alive,’’ replied Suzanne; “ they are both living P 

“I do not believe you!” interrupted the baron, in a violent tone. 
‘‘ After so many years, where could they come from? Where are the 
proofs? These unhappy girls are dead, I tell you.” 

“ Brother !” exclaimed Suzanne, looking into his face, with an air of 
ironical pride, “ you will not recognise us !” 

And as the baron turned away with a gesture of confusion and anger, 
she continued : 

‘‘In truth we are no longer the beautiful Demoiselles de Gréoulx ; 
hard work, and many cares, have wrinkled us before our time. You, too, 
have grown old in prosperity and idleness. Brother, I recognised you, 
nevertheless !” 

“ Be silent! for Heaven's sake, be silent!” interrupted the baron, in 
great agitation. 

“T have not finished our history,” continued Suzanne, coldly, while 
sitting down again. “It is necessary for you to know all. After we had 
escaped from the convent, we knew not what would become of us. We 
might have dragged you before a judge, and made you render us justice, 
but we considered the honour of our house, and it was this which pre- 
vented us. While you were, perhaps, hoping that we were drowned in 
the Rhone, we were traversing fields, dressed as peasants, and with three 
francs in our pockets, as our only resource. We had been brought up 
to do nothing, like ladies of a noble house ; we could do nothing to gain 
a living, like many other women, but thosc who will work never want 
bread. We took the road to Marseilles, that large town where we knew 
no one, and where one is lost in the crowd. On arriving, my sister pro- 
posed that we should become sick nurses ; no apprenticeship was necessary 
for that ; it was sufficient to possess courage, strength, patience, discretion, 
and civility, in order to succeed. We have succeeded. For fifty years 
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past we have been known in the town of Marseilles, but no one has ever 
discovered to what family we belong. Our reputatiog is made. There 
is not a house where they would not willingly trust us with all their keys, 
so confident are they of our honesty. Now, we are not strong enough to 
take care of the sick, but we bury the dead. The people call us ‘the 
Ravens,’ and little children are afraid of us; that does not prevent us 
from continuing our trade, and working hard for our living. This is 
how we happened to watch our grand-nephew, Gaspard de Gréoulx———” 

“Does Gaspard know who you are?” interrupted the baron, anxi- 
ously, 

“He has not the least suspicion. He thinks, like every one else, that 
we are of low origin; the daughters of some servant in your house, per- 
haps, for he knows that we were acquainted with you formerly. He 
know whom we are! No, no, neither Gaspard or any other being 
knows. Who could imagine that the Ravens are of the noble family of 
Gréoulx, and that you are their brother, baron ?’’ 

“You have dishonoured your name!” cried he, vehemently. “I dis- 
own you. But what do you come here for? By Heavens! do you come 
to ask me to acknowledge you ?” 

“We might do so,” replied Suzanne, calmly ; “ we might also claim 
our portions, with the interest for fifty years, which would nearly triple 
the sum ; but we give all that up on one condition: it is, that Gaspard de 
Gréoulx be set at liberty, and that you allow him to choose the wife he 
pleases” 

“You are mad!” interrupted the baron, in a burst of anger. “ Know 
that the chevalier is smitten with a little jade, a girl without a name, 
without fortune.” 

** You are mistaken ; her nobility is as our own,” replied Veronique, 
proudly. ‘She is Gabrielle de Lescale. She is an orphan; we have 
adopted her 4 

** By all that is holy! it was, then, to your house that I sent Saint- 
Jean?’ exclaimed the baron, in amazement. 

“Yes, brother, a valet who threatened Mademoiselle de Lescale from 
you that you would make her be sent to the convent of ‘ Filles-Re- 
penties ;’ who insulted her by a proposition of marriage. On my word, 
some reparation is due to her. I have promised it to her, and she shall 
have it !” 

There was a pause. The baron had risen, with an air which would 
have intimidated women less resolute than his sisters. Anger had made 
the blood mount to his face; he strode up and down the room like a man 
out of his mind; the two old women, stiff and unmoved, followed him 
with their eyes. 

“Brother,” said Suzanne, abruptly, in a firm tone, “ decide—decide 
immediately ; we cannot, we will not, wait——” 

“So,” interrupted he, scornfully, “ you stand there thinking to hold a 
pistol to my throat! You make conditions—threats! Go, you are 
mad! I fear you not!” 

He did fear them, however. He knew his own blood ; he knew that he 
strove against wills as firm, as obstinate as his own, and he cast down his 


¥ Ne when Suzanne, advancing towards him determinately, said to him, 
slowly : 
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“You refuse? You refuse us justice for Mademoiselle de Lescale, and 
for Gaspard? Very well; we will render it to them ourselves! Brother, 
you will repent this in this world, and in the next! Men will despise you. 
God will punish you! Yes, brother, in eight days you will be summoned 
to appear before the judge, to acknowledge your sisters, the Ravens, as 
they are called in all Marseilles; we will furnish our proofs before par- 
liament. Ah! will you force us to this? We are going! .... We 
will return here, sir, not as we are to-day, humble and scorned, but 
under our real names. Farewell, brother, we shall see ‘each other again 
soon.” 

He placed himself with a violent effort before the door, and made a 
sign to the Ravens to sit down again. 

“Listen,” said he, trying to collect himself, and to yield to the neces- 
sities of this terrible situation—“ listen; it is not I who would wish to 
dishonour our house by so great a scandal, but I cannot satisfy you—no, 
I cannot do it. You do not know all, nor Gaspard either.”’ 

They looked at him with suspicion and surprise. He remained stand- 
ing, sullen, his arms crossed, and as if tortured at the necessity of coming 
to further explanations. 

“‘ Speak !” exclaimed Suzanne, with impatience—“ speak, or else we 
shall retire.” 

Then, for the first time in his life, the Baron de Gréoulx subdued his 
pride and his will. 

“‘You wish this young girl, Mademoiselle de Lescale, to become a 
great lady ?’’ said he, bitterly ; “ you wish her to be rich? Well, know 
that I am ruined; that if Gaspard does not redeem his fortune by some 
good marriage, my creditors will sell the barony of Gréoulx.” 

“* We will buy it back,” replied Suzanne, coolly. 

“‘'You!’’ exclaimed the baron, believing that she was out of her mind. 
“By the true cross! where could you have gained this money? By 
waiting on the sick, and sewing up ie dead in their shrouds ?” 

He broke off in a convulsive fit of laughter, and shrugged his shoulders 
with an air of pity. 

“TI am going to tell you how,” said Suzanne, without being at all ex- 
cited. ‘“ About thirty years ago we were sent for to take care of a 
merchant who had attempted to commit suicide by poison. The poor 
man was very ill, and refused all assistance. When we represented to 
him that he would sacrifice both his body and his soul, he avowed to us 
th: t he wished to die, not being able to bear the dishonour of seeing his 
bills protested. “We had the amount in question, having amassed it by 
saving ; we lent it to him; it brought him good luck; we left the sum 
in his business, and shared in his profits. Now the house of Vincent is 
one of the richest in Marseilles, and we have nearly four thousand 
crowns ; this will be Gabrielle’s dowry if she marry our grand-nephew. 
Don’t you think this sufficient to buy the barony ?”’ 

“Tt would be sufficient, certainly,” replied the old baron, choked with 
astonishment, and nearly losing his senses. 

** We must thank God for his goodness in bringing all this about,’’ 
continued Suzanne. ‘ Until we became acquainted with Gaspard, our 
intention was to have left this fortune to the poor; we should never have 
enjoyed it; it was too much for the station in which we have so long 
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lived. Now, it will raise the position of the family. My lord, these 
children must know nothing of all this. You will give, by contract of 
marriage, the barony of Gréoulx to Gaspard.”’ 

The baron made a movement of surprise. 

“ Would you rather that he should buy it?” continued Suzanne. “I 
should think it would be more agreeable to you to avoid this disgrace. 
You will assemble your creditors, we will pay them, and the world will 
not know that you too squandered our father’s inheritance.” 

The baron was confounded. The sufferings of a proud man, obli 
to choose between two humiliations, can be imagined; however, he did 
not long hesitate. 

“T consent to all,” said he; “ but I will not mix myself up in any- 
thing. Let this marriage take place—let Gaspard bring his wife here; 
she shall be welcome—she shall be the lady and mistress. Iam old; I 
now only desire to think of my eternal welfare.” 

The Ravens rose. 

“‘ Farewell, brother,” said Veronique, offermg him her hand. ‘ We 
shall never see you again ; we are going to return for ever to our humble 
dwelling in the street Saint Laurent. These children shall remain igno- 
rant that they are so nearly related to us; but I know them; they have 
good hearts, they are grateful, they will not forget us in their happiness, 
and we shall sometimes see them.” 

The two old women seemed also to bid a silent adieu to all that sur- 
rounded them. They cast a look, for the last time, around this spacious 
chamber, in which every corner, every piece of furniture, recalled some- 
thing to their remembrance. Their eyes glanced over the collection of 
portraits hung on the walls, and rested on that of their mother, who died 
in the flower of her age. The noble lady was represented holding in her 
arms two beautiful little rosy girls, adorned with ribbons. 

“ There we are!” muttered Suzanne, with a sigh. 

“* Come, come away, sister!” said Veronique, wiping away a tear. 

The baron had also risen. He appeared impatient, and his eyes were 
dry. 
- Farewell, brother!” repeated Suzanne ; “ all is finished between us. 
My lord, you may now allow your servants to enter; here are no longer 
but two old women—strangers.” 

On saying this, the Ravens curtseyed humbly, and slowly retired. The 
baron had rung. 


“ Bourguignon,” said he to the valet, “ accompany these ladies down 
stairs.” 


Three weeks afterwards, the marriage of Gaspard de Gréoulx and 
Gabrielle de Lescale was celebrated at the church of Saint Laurent, with- 
out p orceremony. ‘The Ravens were present on the occasion, and 
conducted afterwards the newly-married pair to their house. The car- 
riage which was to convey them to the Chateau de Gréoulx was already 
at the door. The bride exchanged her beautiful head-dress of white lace 
for a travelling-cloak, and, before leaving, she took down the wreath of 
immortelles which hung over the chimney-piece, and placed it with her 
bridal bouquet. The young wife, in tears, embraced the Ravens; she 
loved them with all her heart, and it was with much regret that she 
parted from them. Gaspard pressed their hands, saying: 
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“T owe all to you! You rescued me from death—you made the 
baron yield—you gave me Gabrielle. . . . . How can I ever repay such 
great benefits? I had no claim upon you, and you have done more for 
me than near relations—than a mother could have done.” h | 

‘Tt. was because we loved you as if you belonged to us,” replied | 
Suzanne, much affected, while Veronique was crying bitterly. “ Be { 
happy, my children. Come and see us sometimes. When we are dead, 
remember us, and say, in the midst of your happiness, ‘ These poor old 
women, who were called the. Ravens, have, nevertheless, done us much 


good.’ ” 








THE CROSS BESIDE THE STAR. 


“On receipt of the news of the assassination of President Lincoln, the British 
and American flags were hoisted together at half-mast in various places.” 


WavE on in beauty side by side, thus should it ever be, 

In sorrow, as in lineage one, bright symbols of the free! 

High as your own immortal hopes, on Fame’s triumphal car, 

Oh! may ye wave through coming years—the Cross beside the Star! 


And that the Cross precede the Star, let none in envious thought 
Grudge to the emblem of our faith the rank by suffering bought ; 
Remember all that flag has borne, through ages wrapt in night— 
Think how it struggled bravely onsite belverk of the right! 


The day-star of a darkened world—the dawn before the light— 

The first to break the bondsman’s chain—the foremost in the fight, 
Where dauntless Truth warred with the world—a thousand glorious years 
Have shrined it high in human love, and hallowed it with tears. 


And when the Star o’er-crowns the Cross, let none the type disown, 
Or seek with vain unworthy words to claim the loftier throne ; 

For when by age and honours bowed that Cross may fade away, 
The beauteous Star with reverent love shall mourn o’er its decay, 


The younger must the aged outlive—life’s tale for ever told— 
That glory of the deathless past—the suffering Cross of old— 
Won the bright star of promise for the future dvening wip, 

Whose fadeless heam speaks hope to man, eternal as the sky. 


In faith, in law, in language one—bid demagogues depart 

Who seek to alienate the love, in either nation’s heart ; 

Those hearts which beat so true to right, where’er their pulses thrill, 
Whose friendship tends to human good, whose enmity to ill! 


One in our Anglo-Saxon race—whether on land or sea, 
Dominion is our heritage, the birthright of the free ; 

America and Albion! all glorious as ye are, 

Oh, may your banners ever wave—the Cross beside the Star ! 


Isapet A, Saxon, 


London, July, 1865, 
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THE SON OF MALHERBE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF FREDERIC THOMAS. 


Axout five leagues from Rochelle, and nearly half way between that 
town and Niort, on the road to Paris, is a small town called Surgéres. 
This town had the honour of being head-quarters to King Louis XIII., 
on the occasion of the siege of Rochelle, before his majesty transferred 
his court to Aytré, which was barely a league from the trenches. 

At that epoch there was in the suburb, which led towards the French 
camp, an inn of recent date, which had for sign “ A la Digue Royale.” 
This was homage paid by the innkeeper—Eustache Coquelinotte—to 
the genius of Cardinal de Richelieu, who, in imitation of Alexander when 
besieging Tyre, constructed a famous dyke in order to close the port of 
Rochelle to the English, and this by shutting out the sea for a distance 
of seven hundred and forty-seven fathoms, from Fort Louis to the fort of 
Coreilles. 

Coquelinotte had undertaken to represent the great work of the great 
Richelieu on his signboard, but the artist failing to produce the reality, 
he had fallen back upon his more intimate associations. His dyke re- 
sembled a fricandeau 4 l’oseille, the fricandeau being the dyke, and the 
sorrel the ocean in anger; but no one would have guessed these facts, 
had it not been that, to prevent such equivocal surmises, mine host had 
painted in red letters beneath: “A la Digue Royale, Coquelinotte loge 
a pied et 4 cheval.” 

Now, at the epoch of the memorable siege in question, upon one 
of the last days of April, a horseman, covered with dust, stopped at the 
hostelry of the Digue, and having consulted a paper which he drew from 
his pocket, and glanced at the signboard, he said, “ It is here!” Coque- 
linotte was busy at that moment, his apron tucked up into his waistband, 
spitting a leg of mutton, which did not prevent his having an eye to the 
road. 

The worthy host no sooner perceived the traveller, than, quitting his 
joint, he called the waiters, but as these did not make their appear- 
ance, he cast his apron on a chair and issued forth in propria persona. 
In as far as horsemen were concerned, Coquelinotte was in the habit of 
receiving generally troopers, guests of doubtful repute, from whom he ob- 
tained very little, when he did not lose all. But this time he himself 
waited upon the horseman, who was no soldier-adventurer. His black 
stuffed garment indicated, on the contrary, a lawyer or a financier. 

Our host helped to disetnbarrass his guest of a mantle which enveloped 
him in its ample folds, held the stirrup while he dismounted, and then, 
throwing the reins into the hands of a stable-boy, who had at length 
made his appearance, gave him his arm to the porch of the hostelry. 

Coquelinotte’s guest was an old man, of tall stature and imposing ap- 
pearance ; he had an expressive head, shaded with white locks, for the 
fashion had not then come in of substituting wigs for the natural hair. 
Reflection seemed to have furrowed deep lines on his brow, and the 
imagination of a mind green with youth and ardent with enthusiasm, still 
glittered in his grey eye. We know, besides, the exact age of this man; 
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but his seventy-three years weighed more lightly than fifty with mony 
others; he carried them with a martial air and soldier-like bearing, whic 
was not uncommon at an epoch when every one was more or less 
military. 

As soon as the old man had dismounted, he inquired: ‘ Sir, are you 
Eustache Coquelinotte ?” 

‘* At your service, gentleman.” 

“ And this is the hostelry of the Digue Royale ?” 

** You have only to raise your head,” replied Coquelinotte, pointing to 
the sign; “a person must he blind not to recognise the famous dyke. 
Some people, indeed, after having seen my dyke, do not care to see the 
real one.” j 

“.T can easily fancy so,” observed the old man, with a satirical smile, 
which seemed to say, “ Your sign must have disgusted them with the 
cardinal’s dyke.” 

But Coquelinotte took it as a compliment, and began to expatiate upon 
the beauties of his work, when he was abruptly interrupted by his guest. 

“What do I care for your dyke and your sign,” said the old man. 
“ Listen to me. I expect a captain at your house, the commandant of 
the company of Effiat.” 


“‘Oh! I know him, sir; my son is sutler in that very company. The- 


captain’s name is M. Honorat du Bueil.” 


“ Otherwise called the Chevalier de Racan,”’ added the traveller. “ As: 
soon as he comes, show him into the room which you are about to. 


give me.” 


“Your room has been taken beforehand for you, sir,” replied the host, 


as he led the old man to the staircase which ascended to the first floor. 
“Tt is the best room in the inn—looks out upon the street and the sign, 
M. de Racan has been here and ordered it to be made ready for you.” 

* Ah! he was kind enough to do that?” observed the traveller. 

“‘ Yes, and further, he ordered dinner for two.” 

‘‘ For two!” exclaimed the old man, with the horror of a miser, to 
whom the perspective of an unanticipated expense is suddenly pre- 
sented. 

“A dinner for two, which he paid for beforehand.” 

“ Ah!” said the traveller, evidently relieved, “he paid in advance? 
That is marvellous. These captains go ahead; they have money to play 
ducks and drakes with.” 

Thus conversing, the old man reached his room upon the first floor, 
where the cloth was laid for two. 

** M. de Racan is gone into the town, but, as soon as he returns, I will 
send him up to monsieur.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the old man, taking a seat; ‘and my valet also, when it 
shall please him to arrive. That rascal Soudrille, what can he be 
doing r”’ 

The old man, closing the window carefully, took his place near the fire. 
Seated there, he began to take off a pair of black a which he 
placed upon a chair; then he drew off a second pair, a third, and so on, 


and nothing indicated when he would come to an end, for they were all 
black, only that to each pair a bit of ribbon of different colour was 
Aug.—vOL. CXXXIV. NO. DXXXVI. 2K 
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attached. He was interrupted by a noise at the door, and the captain 
made his appearance. It was, indeed, the Chevalier de Racan. The 
poet of pastorals had not attained his fortieth year: and his fine open 
countenance at once interested in his favour. The cavalier air which is 
imparted by a uniform, was tempered in the person of the captain by that 
courtesy of manners which is not always upheld in camps. But the society 
of ladies, and the cultivation of the muses, had made a courtier of the 
soldier, and M. de Racan was one of the most accomplished servants of 
his Majesty the King of France. 

“Oh, Monsieur de Malherbe! oh, my master !” exclaimed the officer, 
as he threw himself into the old man’s arms. 

This cordial embrace over, Malherbe went on with his work, and, 
showing his stockings to Racan, he said : 

“T had got, my friend, as far as the F.”’ 

And as the officer opened his great eyes in ignorance of his meaning, 
he continued : 

“You have lost your memory. It was you who taught me this 
method. There was a time when I was always making mistakes. I[ 
had sometimes eight stockings on one leg and twelve on the other, so 
that one foot was in Siberia and the other in Senegal, till you taught me 
the alphabet of colours. To the first pair I fasten ribbons the colour of 
which begins with A, as amaranthe, the colour of the second pair is blue, 
of the third crimson, and so on.” 

“ Ah! I understand you,” said the captain, laughing. “I remember 
now. But if you go to F, that makes six pairs, and that in the month of 
April is pretty well. I see you are always chilly, my dear master.” 

“You should have seen me this winter; I went as far as the letter M. 
But sit down, and tell me, first of all, how my son Mark Anthony is.”’ 

“ Marvellously well, master. He is always attached as a cadet to my 
company. Oh! I have many things to tell you in reference to him. In 
the first place——” 

“That will suffice,’ interrupted the old man. ‘“ We will come back 
to my son. The important fact is that he is well.” And then, as 
if this first information obtained, he was most anxious upon another 
point. “And my ode, has it been presented to the king?” he in- 
quired. 

But Racan, instead of answering Malherbe’s question, continued upon 
the first topic. 

“ Anthony, thank Heaven, is very well. I should have brought him 
with me, had you not been here incognito.” 

“Ah! yes, incognito,” repeated the old man, in a peevish manner. 
“T want to know, before all, if my ode has been presented to the king.” 

Racan could no longer elude the question, so, treating it lightly: 

“ Do not make yourself anxious, my master,” he said. “ We will talk 
that over at dinner, for you must be hungry, and the first thing is to 
dine.” And then, without waiting for objections, he added : “I will give 
orders that dinner be served up. In the mean time, read this passage 
in a letter from M. de Voiture to Chapelain ; Marshal Bassompierre, your 
friend and protector, communicated it to me this very day.’ 

This said, Racan presented Malherbe with the letter, going at the 
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same time to the top of the staircase to order dinner, but keeping his eye 


upon the old man, This is what was said in the passage alluded to: 

“] will tell you, then, frankly, that the verses of M. de Balzac have 
not yet been seen by Cardinal Richelieu, ‘Just Heaven!’ you will ex- 
claim, ‘is that the way in which they treat the children of Jupiter ?’ 
You are in the right, but you would not believe how many other things 
they have to think of during the siege. And if Apollo, whom you are 
so intimate with, had come himself to La Rochelle, I say that, with all 
his rays, he would only have been received in his quality of surgeon.” 

The thrust was made, and the captain saw that it went home. Mal- 
herbe frowned, and raised his eyes and hands to heaven. 

“Oh, I understand,” he said, stepping towards his disciple, on whom 
he conzentrated his anger, “ they have treated me as they did Balzae—I, 
who have been surnamed prince of poets, It is frightful! Even Ron- 
sard, the detestable rhymer, met with greater deference from Charles IX. 
In what times do we live! Great God! I forbid you to call yourself 
my friend. You are a traitor. What! his majesty has not seen my 
verses !” 

“ Well then, no!” replied the captain, “the king has not yet read 
your ode. It was better to wait until he was in the humour, or when the 
progress of the siege had predisposed him to literary relaxation. Besides, 
it was monseigneur the cardinal who thus ruled it, for our first minister 
knows your verses well, and finds that they are excellent, especially when 
they concern himself.” 

This outburst, spoken in a tone anything but conciliatory, had the 
effect of cooling the revolted egotism of the poet, The gruntings did 
not cease, but the brow was less corrugated and the eye less vindictive. 

“ My muse, then,” persisted Malherbe, with the haughtiness of offended 
vanity, “‘ must wait in the ante-chamber till Rochelle shall be taken?” 

* No, it will not wait so long,” quickly intervened the captain; “ the 
cardinal will present your ode to his majesty this very evening, and to- 
morrow morning I am to be introduced by Marshal de Bassompierre. 
Naturally, his majesty will praise your ode, and before the impression 
wears off, we will come and fetch you from this hostelry, where no one 
can suspect your presence, and conduct you to court, where your un- 
expected appearance will produce the effect of a real triumph.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” grumbled the old man; “it is not badly 
arranged,” 

In the mean time, dinner had been served, and the two poets sat 
down to table. The sight of the repast helped to dissipate the old 
man’s annoyance, 

‘‘ We are not here,” observed the captain, “as in Paris, at Cormier’s, 
at the Pine-Apple, so much extolled by Regnier, or even at the famous 
Gillot’s, or at Laplante’s, where Saint-Amant and his friend Faret meet, 
but only at Eustache Coquelinotte’s, who has done his best.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Malherbe, as he tasted a potage a Ja reine, whilst 
he cast his mothe at a paté d’Angouléme, “I prefer this to the dinner 


which I once gave to you and five other friends,” 
“T must admit that to-day’s dinner is more varied than yours, You 
had a boiled capon served up for each.” 
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“ Telling you at the same time: ‘Gentlemen, I love you all equally, 
that is why I wish to treat you alike.’ Now, my dear disciple, tell me of 
my son Anthony.” 

“ Willingly, master. As I have already told you, your son Anthony 
is very amiable, and I am not the only one who finds him such: it 
appears that there is a young widow who is precisely of the same opinion 
upon that point, and who wishes well to the young cadet.” 

“ Ah! how do you know this ?” 

“Your son himself confided the fact tome. The lady, it appears, is 
equally favoured in respect to talent, fortune, and beauty. Why, parbleu, 
I believe, Heaven forgive me! that she lives in this very town.” 

“ What, does she really live in Surgéres ? What is her name ?” 

“ Ah! there, master, you ask me more than I know. That your son 
did not tell me. Indeed, it was only last night that I first heard of the 
affair, and it was by a mere chance. The lady’s christian name escaped 
him, however. It was Arabelle. Let us then say Arabelle. Now, I 
must tell you that your son Mark Anthony is deeply enamoured with 
Madame Arabelle.” 

“Poor boy, I understand that. He is enamoured as I was myself 
with Madeleine Coric!is, his mother. She was also a widow when I 
married her. I loved my wife so dearly, that I, who people declare to 
have no religion, made a vow to go bareheaded to Sainte- Baume from Aix, 
when my wife was ill.” 

“Well, then,’ continued Racan, “your son entertains the most de- 
voted affection for Madame Arabelle; but the young widow is much 
sought for, on the other hand, by a lieutenant in my company, M. de 


Pilles by name, a gentleman of Provence, who has the misfortune to be a 
Jew.” 


‘* A Jew! he must have money, then?” 

“Oh, plenty, and it is precisely for that also that he holds by the 
widow. M. de Pilles would only be a rival like another, but he has also 
the support of a brother-in-law of Madame Arabelle, and who, as your 
son tells me, exercises great influence over the young lady ; to such an 
extent, indeed, that he keeps her confined to a room in the house in which 
they both dwell. Anthony believes, further, that M. de Pilles and the 
brother-in-law have entered into a compact, by which, if the Jew weds 
the widow through the interest of the brother-in-law, he agrees to divide 
the lady’s fortune with him. Now you know the state of things, I will 
tell you what has occurred.”” Saying this, Racan emptied his glass, and 
then resumed. “ You know, master, that the English hold the sea. 
Their fleet has so perfectly invested the island of Ré, that M. de Thoiras, 
governor of the port Saint-Martin, made known to the king that he re- 
ceived no provisions, and that hence he should not be able to hold out 
much longer. Then the king determined to send a body of men to the 
island with provisions in light flat-bottomed boats which could keep close 
in to shore. Your son and M. de Pilles were attached to the expedition. 
The flotilla put to sea very early in the morning of yesterday, under the 
orders of Marshal Schomberg, and as the wind was favourable, the boats 
succeeded in reaching the island in the face of the fire-ships, cannou-balls, 
and other missiles sent after them by the enemy, and in the face of five 
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at English ships, which could not get nearer for want of water. To 
be brief, the skiffs reached the shore of the island of Ré happily, but 
the English shot falling on the beach scattered the pebbles, and killed 
many of ours. Sometimes a cannon-ball would carry off the sack of 
flour that a man bore on his back, and he deemed himself happy if it did 
not carry off his head.” 

“*Diable! and my son Anthony?” asked Malherbe, rising from his 
seat in consternation: 

Racan made the old man sit down. 

“Your son Anthony was not hurt.” 

Malherbe resumed his repast. 

“‘ Nevertheless,” continued the captain, “all of us who had remained 
in ‘cainp, alarmed by such a bombardment, stunned by the shots, of which 
we could see the flames, and seeing so many guns firing at our men, 
began, you may imagine, to be much alarmed for the safety of the skiffs ; 
as to the king, he thought that all was lost. Marshal de Schomberg 
felt how anxious the king would be, and, in order to reassure his majesty, 
he penned a despatch, but the difficulty lay in sending it from the island 
of Ré to the camp of La Rochelle. Where was the man to be found who 
would be daring enough to carry it? It would require to embark with 
only one boatman, night had come on, and the enemy had placed all 
their barks, boats, and skiffs in front to scour the shallows in every 
direction. No one presented himself then to carry the despatch, for no 
one was anxious to place his existence in such dire jeopardy; your son 
was as reticent as the rest ; so it was decided to delay till the morrow 
sending any news to the king.” 

“It was more prudent to do so,” observed Malherbe. 

“* Meanwhile,” continued the captain, “a letter was placed in the hands 
of your son Anthony—a letter from Madame Arabelle, and in it were 
the following words : 

‘¢ ¢ My dear heart, all to-morrow and the night following my brother- 
in-law will be absent. I will wait for you to the last minute. If you 
can come to me secretly at Surgéres, and likewise accompany me to 
Niort to my aunt’s, superioress of the convent of , I shall <r to be 
able to forward thence a petition to the king, and recover that liberty of 
which I am jealous only to lose it again, but with a husband to my 
taste.’ 39 

“‘ Heavens !” exclaimed Malherbe, alarmed at the turn which the nar- 
rative was taking. ‘ Did my son Anthony allow himself to be deceived 
by so palpable a trick ?” 

“‘Oh! he never hesitated for a moment,” said the young poet; “ the 
lover was even more audacious than the soldier.” 

“ Unfortunate boy! And the letter was not from the lady ?” 

“1 beg your saidat master, the letter was from Madame Arabelle, as 





you shall see, and as he himself knew by the writing; but do not inter- 
rupt me, and let me continue my narrative.” 

The old man had ceased to eat. His eyes were fixed upon Racan, his 
whole attention was given to the words of his well-beloved disciple. The 
latter opened another bottle, filled his glass, and emptied it quietly; 
then, wiping his moustache, he resumed in the following words: 
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“ Anthony presented himself as a volunteer to carry the despatch to 
his wary that is to say, he offered to pass from the island of Ré to the 
camp of Rochelle ; which could ofly be done by crossing an arm of 
the sea entirely occupied by the English flotilla, The despatch was 
rolled up in a gourd, which your son fastened to his neck in case he had 
to take to the water. A boat was found, and with it a boatman, a 
stranger to the young man, and with whom he ventured forth to 
sea.” 

“But this boatman,” interrupted Malherbe, whose fears as a father, 
and imagination as a poet, made him anticipate the details of the story— 
‘“‘this boatman was a traitor sold to M. de Pilles ?” 

“ You are only half right,” Racan objected, ‘ but you shall know the 
truth. Protected by the darkness of a particularly gloomy night, your 
son, on leaving the Fort de la Prée, kept close to the rocks of Sablan- 
ceaux. Not a word was exchanged between himself and his guide; both 
of them bending over their oars, skimmed the surface of the water with 
the lightness of a bird’s wings, for the slightest noise might attract the 
attention of the enemy’s boats, the light from which could be seen at a 
short distance off. Your son remarked that the boatman persevered in 
— close in to shore, and getting weary of the manceuvre, he got 
up, and speaking to him in a low but commanding voice, he said : 

“ «Come now, friend! out with you, and leave the rest to God !’ 

‘‘ The boatman sighed deeply, and then took to the open. The two 
together rowed onwards, seeking for the darkest places, and watching for 
the most favourable opportunities of making their way through the 
flotilla. At last they came to a part which was actually lit up by the 
torches of the English; it was impossible to avoid them or to turn them ; 
the boat must pass through that luminous space, 

“*] fear that we are discovered,’ muttered the boatman, with a voice 
tremulous with fear. 

“*Eh! corbleu,’ retorted your son, ‘we could expect nothing less; 
let us give way, nevertheless.” 

“‘ But the boatman, paralysed by fear, could no longer handle his oar 
with effect. 

** * Monsieur, monsieur,) he murmured in ‘terror, ‘a long-boat is 
making after us. Do not let us go any farther, or we are lost. As 
you are an honest man, oblige me, your sword on my throat, to return to 
the island ; perchance we have stil] time.’ 

*** Are you mad, friend ?’ said Anthony, shrugging his shoulders. ‘To 
your oar, and briskly, corbleu! or I shall have recourse to make you 
move on to the very means which you suggested to ensure a disgraceful 
retreat.’ 

** Excited by this threat, the boatman sighed as if his heart was breaking, 
and gave way again. At that very moment a general hurrah resounded 
from the English boats. 

“*Diable! the thing is spoiling,’ observed your son, who had become 
seriously anxious. 

“** Say that we are lost, sir,’ muttered the other, with a failing voice. 
“It was fitting that it should be so; I was paid too generously to 
escape.’ 
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*** You have been paid! Who paid you?’ 

“<Do not betray me, sir; it was my master, M. de Pilles.’ 

“* Ah! you are the valet of M. de Pilles!’ 

“< Yes, sir, for only these three days past, and I am very sorry for it. 
If I had only known! My master detected a letter written to you by a 
lady. It made him furious ; he spoke of calling you to account, and he 
even selected his friend, M. de Bormes, for his second. But then came the 
question of the despatch to be sent to La Rochelle. ‘“ Your rival will go, 
if he reads this note,” said M. de Bormes to my master. “ Do you really 


think so?” ‘Tam sure of it, and by so doing he will be lost without 


your giving a helping hand.” That is why M. de Pilles sent you the 
note, and I was heavily bribed to lend myself to the transaction.’ ”’ 

“Oh! what abominable treachery !” exclaimed old Malherbe, revolted 
at such a narrative. And then, actuated by paternal tenderness and pride: 
“And Anthony,” he asked, with emotion, “did not continue his dan- 
gerous navigation ?” 

“He did continue it, master,” retorted the captain, haughtily, as if he 
had associated himself with the bravery of his cadet. ‘ He continued it, 
and did well; for to advance or to retire presented nearly equal dangers. 
The boats’ crews had signalised a strange craft, and they were rowing in 
every direction. Soon volleys of musketry and occasional guns were 
directed upon the mysterious boat. What rendered flight still more diffi- 
cult and more perilous was, that chains had been fixed at distances by iron 
rings to piles, and it was necessary to stop at each of these obstacles, and 
wait till a heavy wave came to lift the boat over them. The English 
boats were thus enabled to gain upon the little bark, and at length two 
shots, fired one after the other, hit the mark. The first killed the boat- 
man, the second went through the frail skiff, which filled with water and 
went down.” 

“O mon Dieu!” exclaimed Malherbe, terrified, and taking hold of his 
head with both hands. ‘* And my poor son?” 

‘*‘ Your son cast himself courageously into the sea. Luckily, before the 
boat went down it had made good way. Anthony was only a quarter of 
a league from the port of Coreilles. The piles that obstructed hima short 
time before were now of service, as they enabled him to rest himself ever 
and anon, whilst they retarded the progress of the English boats. Whilst 
all this was going on, the noise of the firing had attracted attention on 
our side. Every one was on foot, and about eleven o’clock I was myself 
going the rounds on the side of the Fort Chef de Bois. Suddenly I per- 
ceived something struggling in the water at no great distance from the 
shore. I shouted, ‘ Qui vive!’ to this Triton, and the Triton replied by 
calling me captain. It was your son. I had the good fortune to help 
him out of the sea safe and sound.” 

“Grand Dieu! at length I breathe,’ muttered Malherbe, who had been 
listening almost breathlessly to the continuation of the recital. 

“It was then,” continued Racan, “that your son related to me the 
whole of the adventure. He had no sooner landed, than Marshal de Bas- 
sompierre insisted that Anthony should be at once led into the presence 
of the king and the cardinal, who had been kept from their beds by the 
cannonade. I leave you to imagine how your son was greeted. The king 
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condescended to compliment him upon his intrepidity. Every one ex- 
claimed, ‘ What courage!’ I alone said to myself, ‘What love!’ Our 
troops came home this day at noon from the island of Ré, and not one of 
them would believe that your son was still alive.” 

At these words, Malherbe, distracted with joy and radiant with happi- 
ness, rose up with a bound, and quitted the table; he could not, indeed, 
keep his seat, but walked to and fro in the room, exhaling his admiration 
and evaporating his gladness. Exclamations, expressions of enthusiasm, 
~~ of pleasure, escaped at the same time from the old man’s swollen 

reast. 

Dinner was, however, over. Night had come, and with it the time for 
separation. The chevalier rose to depart, and Malherbe offered to go 
with him part of the way, but as there was no light, Soudrille was rung 
for to bring one ; but no Soudrille came. Whereupon the old man, who 
was easily irritated, began to storm at his servant. 

“The rascal!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You see what attention he pays me ! 
yet I give him ten sous a day for his board, and twenty crowns for wages, 
which is pretty fair, I think.” , 

When the lazy valet did at length make his appearance, the captain 
thought that Malherbe was going to cane him, so great was his anger; 
but addressing Soudrille, “ Boy,” he said, “ when one offends one’s master, 
one offends God; when one offends God, one must have absolution for 
one’s sins. To obtain that, we must fast, and do an act of charity. It is 
with that view that I shall keep back five sous of your allowance to- 
morrow, which I will give to the poor in your name.” 

Racan smiled at this strange method of correction, which chimed in so 
well with the miserly habits of the poet; but as Soudrille did not seem to 
appreciate the privation, he slipped a present into his hand, after which, 
the valet walked with a lighter step, preceding the party with a torch. 
Malherbe did not, however, go far; but when about to part, Racan still 
held him by the button-hole to say a few last words. But Malherbe put 
an abrupt stop to the conversation. ‘ My dear friend,” he said to the 
captain, “ good-by! good-by! you are making me waste five sous’ worth 
of torch, whilst all that you say is not worth a farthing !” 

As he traced his way back to the “ Royal Dyke,”” Malherbe thought 
how happy he should be at meeting his gallant son on the ensuing day. 
Mark Anthony was, indeed, the only child left to him, and, with the ex- 
ception of a little girl, who was carried off by the plague at the age of 
six, he had loved him most of all. 

Whilst thus pondering, his attention was distracted by a group of 
people coming across the fields, some of whom carried torches, and others 
a stretcher. They were hangers-on of the army, and Malherbe soon 
perceived that they bore a wounded man, or a corpse. Painfully affected 
at. the sight, he stopped till they had gone by, and then followed. On 
arriving at his hostelry, he was, Lesaene still more hurt and annoyed at 
seeing the same men coming out of the door, but no longer bearing the 
stretcher. 

The innkeeper was also at the door, and, when he saw his guest ap- 
proaching, he said to him : 

“Sir, it is a gentleman who has just been killed in a duel, and, as he 
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could not be carried into the camp after nightfall, he has been brought 
here till the morning. I had only one room empty, the one that is next 
to yours, so I was obliged to deposit the body in it. Monsieur is not 
afraid of ghosts ?” 

Soudrille turned as white as a sheet. Nor was the poet himself at all 
pleased with the arrangement. 

“Sir,” he said to the innkeeper, “it is very inconsiderate of you to 
dispose of that room without my sanction.” 

* But as monsieur only used one?” humbly observed the host. 

“ You are wrong, sir,” persisted Malherbe. ‘I intended my valet to 
sleep in that room.” 

“Oh! well, that does not matter. There are two beds, and the dead 
will make no disturbance.” 

“Thank you,” interrupted Soudrille; “I can sleep in the stable with 
Apocalypse. I don’t like the dead. They come back again. I know it. 
I have seen them !” 

“ Ah! that one won't come back. Only imagine, sir, he has received 
three sword-wounds, any one of which would have sufficed.” 

“Do you know his name?” inquired Malherbe, annoyed at the gar- 
rulity of mine host. 

“No, sir; I was not told anything beyond that he was an officer and 
a person of consequence, but, if it is so disagreeable to you, I will have 
the body removed to the cellar.” 

The poet was, however, indignant at such a proposal. 

“No, no,” he said; “leave him where he is.”” And then making 
signs to Soudrille to light the way to the room, “ Poor fellow !” he said 
to himself, “he, too, has perchance a father, who may also perish by this 
calamity.” 

Soudrille, however, instead of preceding his master, as he ought to 
have done, followed with the torch behind, trembling in every limb. No 
sooner had he reached the room than he hastened to light the candles, 
and then as quickly bolted, without even asking his master if he wanted 
anything else. 

The old man, left to himself, could not make up his mind to go to bed. 
He was not of a timid disposition, but he was a poet and he was aged, 
and he could not shake off the unpleasant ideas associated with so sad a 
catastrophe, and the proximity of the dead body. All in the house was, 
however, soon buried in silence; the old man struggled for some time 
against his thoughts till nature asserted her supremacy. His gaunt head 
rested in his hands, and he fell asleep. But sleep in such @ position was 
restless and’ broken. The old man mixed up in his dreams the events 
related to him by the Chevalier Racan at dinner-time and the catastrophe 
of the night. He dreamt that the corpse came forth from the ne 
room, touched him on the shoulder, and bade him follow him. That he 
did so, and that he led him to a place overshadowed by yews and 
cypresses, and where an antagonist awaited prepared for the combat. 
But the old man threw himself between the duellists, and in doing so he 
turned round upon the phantom he had followed, and oh! horror, it was 
his own son ! 

At the sight of his son the old man shrieked aloud, and woke up. 
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Rubbing his eyes, he was some time before he could collect his thoughts, 
and as he did so it struck twelve at the church of Surgéres. 

The next moment he sprang up, for this time there was no dreaming 
in the matter, some one knocked at the door. Instinctively he looked 
towards the room in which the dead man lay. But again came the 
knock, and Malherbe recognised that it was at the door which gave upon 
the staircase, and he went and opened it. 

A lady exceedingly well dressed, but her figure disguised by a velvet 
cloak, and her features hidden by a mask, much in use at that epoch and 
called a Joup, walked in. She appeared to be much agitated, and carried 
a small lantern in her hand. The old man, astonished by such a visit 
at such an hour, attributed it to some mistake. 

“* Madame,” he said, “ you must be under an error.” 

But the lady only shook her head, and pointed with her finger to the 
adjoining room. Still more astounded, Malherbe looked at the lady from 
head to foot, and, after some hesitation, said : 

“Do you know what there is in that room ?” 

“ Yes, I know,” replied the lady, in a tone of exceeding anxiety, 
her clear, sonorous voice indicating youth. “ There is,” she continued, 
‘a dead man in that room, and there was no other way of getting at him 
than through yours. That must be my apology for thus trespassing upon 
you.” 

Malherbe stood as if petrified. 

** And the man who is there ?” he faltered out. 

‘IT want to see him,” replied the lady—‘to see him in order to rid 
myself of a terrible anxiety. A duel took place this evening, and one of 
the combatants is dead. That is all I know, and all that I have been able 
to learn. Now I loved one of the two. We were about to be married, 
and I do not know if he is not the victim. You will understand, then, 
my anxiety to see which it is.” 

The old poet bent his head in presence of such a terrible grief. The 
lady moved at the same time towards the door, but, arrived there, she 
hesitated, put her hand to her heart, and then turned a supplicating look 
at Malherbe. 

‘‘ Monsieur,” she said, “ you see that I hesitate to meet the terrible 
sight I have come here to encounter. I tremble to go in alone.” 

“ Madame,” said the poet, “I have been a soldier, and I am old; 
that means, that I have seen many deaths. I have even seen all my 
family perish, save an only son—Anthony de Malherbe—my sole conso- 
lation, my only hope. So you see I am not afraid of a dead man.” 

And so saying, the poet advanced with a light to go into the apart- 
ment of the dead with the lady, but when the lady heard the name uttered 
by the old man, she left the door, and, advancing towards him, took the 
light from out of his hands. 

“Oh, Heavens!” exclaimed Malherbe, “‘ wherefore this excitement? 
Why this terror at the mere mention of the name of Anthony de Mal- 
herbe! Oh! madame, here, at this very spot, I have just had a horrible 
dream. Suppose it were my son !”’ 

“Your son !” interrupted the lady, in a tone of reproach. “I do not 
even know your son.” 
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“ But you knew the two combatants ?” persevered the old man. 

“ Yes, I knew them both,” replied the young lady, ‘‘ but I do not wish 
you to be a witness to my grief. Leave me alone with the dead one.” 

The old man, touched with compassion, drew back, and allowed the 
lady to pass into the room alone, which she did with a firm step, but when 
she was alone with the dead, she took off her mask, for she was suffo- 
cating. Tears rolled down her cheeks, and her limbs gave way beneath 
her. Twice she approached the body to remove the LE iw Bw her 
courage failed her. At length, as with the precipitancy of despair, she 
lifted the veil from the face of the dead, and uttered a terrible shriek, 
falling at the same time on her knees by the side of the corpse. 

Hearing this, the old man rushed to the door, but, with almost super-— 
human energy, the lady rose up and stood before him. 

** Do not go near!” she shrieked; ‘it is not him! it is not him!” 
And then, overcome by the effort, she fell at his feet, barring any farther 
progress. But, carried away by his anxiety, the old man stepped over 
the prostrate form of the lady, hastened up to the corpse, took it up in 
his arms, bore it to the window, threw back the curtains, and let the pale 
moonlight fall on its haggard features. 

** My son! my son!” he exclaimed. And the poor old man pressed 
the dead body to his bosom, kissed its livid countenance, called it by 
endearing names, as if he could have called it to life again! Utter despair 
and madness are for the time being next of kin. 

The next morning, at the king’s levee, Captain Racan, who had pre- 
viously obtained permission, presented himself before the monarch. King 
Louis XIII. held in his hands the ode addressed to him by Malherbe : 

“To the King, going to punish the Rebellion of the Rochellois and 
drive away the English, who have made a Descent in their Favour on the 
Island of Ré.” 

Then, pointing with his finger to some lines in which Malherbe 
glorified Richeliea—whether he were jealous of his minister, or that he 
expressed his real sentiments—his majesty said : 

‘¢ You will thank M. de Malherbe for his poetry; his verses are fine, 
but they are of ice. I should like more passion. Your master wants 
heart!” 

At that very moment Cardinal de Richelieu made his appearance. He 
was manifestly excited, and held a letter in his hand, written in pencil. 

‘‘ Sire,” said the minister, as he held it out, ‘‘ your majesty accuses 
Malherbe with deficiency of passion. I have sometimes made the same 
reproach to him, but I hold in my hand that which will make you change 
your mind. The unfortunate poet has just lost his son, and this is what 
he has written.” And the cardinal read out aloud, in a clear voice, some 
lines in which the poet said that he would not have lamented his son’s 
death on the field, or even in fair duel, but that he had been set upon by 
two villains and foully murdered, and he asked for justice to be done to 
his assassins by the monarch. ‘This time the poetry was so good, and 
came so truly from the heart, that the king exclaimed : 

‘“¢ Malherbe has a heart, and I will avenge him!” 

“] will avenge him!” repeated Richelieu to himself. ‘ Oh! that is 
quite another thing.”’ 
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The fact was, that M. de Pilles had so many friends at court, and espe- 
cially around the person of the cardinal, that Malherbe never atedeted 
in obtaining satisfaction for this most atrocious crime. Failing to obtain 
justice from the king, he would himself have called out the miscreant, 
but his friend the Chevalier de Racan dissuaded him, saying it would 
only be making himself ridiculous at the age of seventy-three to challenge 
a young man of twenty-five. Deprived of even this consolation—that 
of avenging the murder of his son—he did pot long survive him, dying 
ouly six months after, and in that brief interval he had one short moment’s 
consolation. 

One evening a lady in mourning presented herself before him. 

“Sir,” she said, “] wished to see you once before bidding an eternal 
farewell to this world.” 

The poet shuddered at the sound of the voice. 

** Madame,” he faltered forth, “I have met you before ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied, “in an hostelry at Surgéres, on that fearful 
night when we lost 


9? 


Ce fils qui fut si brave et que j’aimais si fort 


quoting one of the lines of the poet’s address to the king. 

“ Madame Arabelle?” exclaimed the old man. 

“Call me your daughter, and I shall bury myself in my convent, 
happy.” 

My daughter,” replied the poet, contemplating her with truly paternal 
affection. 

The young woman knelt, beautiful in her tears, at the feet of the old 
man. 

* And now, my father,”’ she said, “ your blessing !”” 

Malherbe, overcome by grief, held forth his hands over the young 
lady’s head, but he could not utter a word. 

Then both separated, never to meet again. 
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